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THERE is plenty of time in this world to 
do everything that ought to be done. 





We have lived to see a new order of LL. 
D's., the League of Liquor Dealers. Why can 
we not have an order of L. G. T’s., a League 
of Genuine Teachers ? We were tempted to 
say L. P. T’s., but a League of Professional 
Teachers would mean nothing, for one may 
profess perfection, but practice great imper- 
fection. 


Tue Advertiser of Elmira, N. Y., says that 
a prominent chemist of that city had lately 
been led to think tk at even the higher grades 
of cigarettes contained opium. He, there- 
fore, collected by purchase of reputable 
dealers, a dozen packages of the most 
prominent and high-priced cigarettes to be 
had, which he forwarded to a chemist for 
analysis. The quantity of opium in all the 
brands was astounding. What shall be done ? 
The more we think of it the more the convic- 
tion grows upon us that the first law of life 
is protection. It is forced upon us. The 
ruiners must be made afraid. Buteven here 
we are puzzled, for they have no fear of even 
God before their eyes. Whom. will they 
fear ? 








SINCE we cannot protect our young men 
against poisons, it is too bad we cannot pro- 
tect them against the poisoning of poisons. 
If they will drink beer, why are they obliged 
to take strychnine also? If they are deter- 
mined to poison themselves with alcohol, 
why are they also required to become crazed 
from fusil oil? If they will smoke tobacco, 
what demon in human form requires them 
to smoke opium as well? It seemsas though 


spirits of destruction had determined to make 
a speedy end of the human race by means of 
adulterations. They commenced with vine- 
gar, tea, coffee, sugar, candy, and even 
flour, but are ending with whisky, beer and 
tobacco. 





WELL, what of all this, you say. A great 
deal if you will think. Objects before words, 
thoughts before words. Words after the 
objects have been thought of. Sounds, with- 
out thought concerning objects, are not 
words. All education commences with ob- 
servation of things, and continues by means 
of the proper expression of such observa- 
tions. There must be expression. Without 
it there is no thought. We mentally and 
morally die when we stop talking about and 
investigating things. The seizing hold of 
hard facts and conquering their problems, 
and telling the world what we have done, is 
a process of education. 





WE can have no thought except through 
the medium of the senses. Think of this. 
Should we think if we could not see, feel, 
hear, taste or smell ? What does this teach 
us ? Simply—Educate the senses! They are 
the means by which the mind gets its food. 
Words only express our ideas of things. 
When we think of the impressions these 
things have made on the mind we exercise 
memory. When we rearrange them into 
new groups we exercise imagination. Words 
are only expressions of what the mind has, 
or mind speakings. When we use words 
without thinking of the things for which 
they stand, we are doing only what the par 
rot or mocking-bird does. The connection 
between our words and things is intimate ; 
in fact, they cannot be separated. You can- 
not intelligently say ‘‘ beautiful” unless you 
think of something that is beautiful. The 
separation of words from things is a ‘“‘ new 
definition of ignorance. ” When a word rep- 
resents nothing it is not aword. Boyisa 
word—it represents a very interesting ani- 
mal ; happy is a word because it represents 
a large class of boys; but goups is not a 
word, for it represents nothing, as far as we 
know, in the universe. 





We measure time by the progress of 
thought, not by the numbering of years. 
What is the value of the twelve centuries 
from Constantine to Columbus compared 
with the four centuries just past? Who 
studies the history of the dark ages? Why 
should they ? There is little thought in them 
and no progress. Men were ‘dumb driven 
cattle.” There were few heroes in those 
times, because there wasn't thought enough 
in all the world to make heroes out of. 
When dusty books were laid aside, and 
thought began to take possession of a few 
men, the world commenced to wake up. 
The world didn’t commence to revolve on its 
axis or around the sun, and the sun and stars 
moved every day around the earth, until 
Copernicus thought. When the thought of 





ee: Mosieien of the confederation of the 





mind of Columbus nothing but an actual 
sight of it could satisfy him. The idea had 
never taken possession of any Spaniard’s 
mind before, but, when it once had wakened 
up, nothing could put it to sleep. Thirty 
years after Columbus, Magellan sailed round 
the globe, and in the year 1492 Luther was 
nine years old. What an era! What re- 
sults! Why? Books? The world was full 
of them. Eversince Solomon there has been 
no end of making them. No, not books, but 
thought ; consecutive, honest, independent, 
painstaking thinking. Don't be afraid of 
independent thought. No harm ever has 
come, and no harm ever will come from it. 
In it is the world's intellectual salvation ! 


+O- 











Ir is certaialy very foolish for the universal 
press of the country to make sucha fuss over 
the elopement of a silly girl with her coach- 
man, as it did a few weeks agg. Is a coach- 
man necessarily a fool ? Can not a coach- 
man make a good husband ? Can nota girl 
marry a coachman, if she wants to, without 
being arrested ? What country are we living 
in? This girl’s father was, a few years ago, 
a brakeman on a railroad ; afterward he was 
a body-guard of Jay Gould, and now recent- 
ly he has made a great deal of money. 
Here’s the rub. It’s perfectly proper for a 
daughter of a brakeman or a policeman to 
marry a coachman, but when this same 
brakeman becomes a millionaire, now there’s 
a difference in station—a great impropriety. 
So the shoddy aristocracy turn up their noses 
and demand the instant arrest of the infa- 
mous coachman who don't know his station, 
and the entire press of the country mourns 
the untimely fate of a young lady who loved 
and married the man she wanted to ! 





OnE phase of child life should be distinctly 
understood by all teachers. It,is the keen- 
ness with which they appreciate what is 
awful, mysterious or wonderful. For this 
reason fairy tales are devoured with avidity _ 
and Robinson Crusoe has been read with 
breathless interest by generations of boys 
and girls A crazy man fills them with awe 
and wonder because of his mysterious char- 
acter. In our younger days we were told by 
an older relation that the soul of aa old sin- 
ner lived under a great flat stone in the 
meado:7, and if we went too near the place 
it would come out and catch us. There was 
just enough of mystery and wonder about 
the lie to make us terribly afraid. We have 
dreamed about it a hundred times. Ghosts 
and “spooks” are realities to children. 
They believe in them with a firm belief no 
reasoning can shake. Itis more firmly fixed 
in their minds than the doctrine of election 
was in old John Calvin. Teachers should 
be careful not to excite this part of child 
nature. Mental excitement has driven many 
a nervous child into the mad-house in after 
life. Wonder stories should be carefully 
chosen. It is possible to frighten a child 
into permanent imbecility or downright 
idiocy by injudiciously or carelessly excit- 





the possibility of a new world got into the 


ng the nervous sensibilities, 





i ( yo" average very well. 


cr -us. Ina time of peril one “old woman” is worth 


they are certain to be found down by the bank of 
some river or lake ‘‘cussin’.” God bless the work- 
iy . | 
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Norice the letter from an old teacher, in Table 
Talk. He says what he means. 





In Mr. Shaw’s Oswego article, last week, the ex- 
pression, +x $, etc., should read ++4, etc. 





Since the mind class is receiving daily additions, 
we have not sent numbers. They will come soon. 





WE occupy a little extra space this week in de- 
seribing the Normal College of this city, and are 
certain our readers will be glad to learn what this 
commercial center is doing towards educating 
teachers. = it 


Hon. B. G. Nortsrop is on his way home from a 
long trip in which he has lectured many times in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, and Penn- 
‘sylvania. He brings excellent reports from the 
schools of Denver, Col., under the efficient man 
agement of that well-known Superintendent and 
hater of shams—Aaron Gove. We learn through 





him of the good work of President Farnham, at 


the State Normal school of Peru, Nebraska, and of 
the flourishing condition of Tabor College, Iowa, 
and the State University, at Lowa City, presided 
over by Dr. Pickard, intimately and long identified 
with the educational growth of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
‘and Iowa. Notice his reports among our Educa- 
tional Notes of this week. 





Tue word ‘‘practical” iscondemned by excel- 
lent thinkers, and now the Sunday School 
Times declares that the ‘‘average man does not 
exist at all.’ Ofcourse, since the whole in- 
cludes all of its parts, the average teacher 
‘ can no more be found. He is like Plato’s 
chair that the Times refers to, which was 
simply ‘‘an idea, and nothing more.” Ac- 
cording to this estimate all teachers are 
either above or below the average. How 
far above and how far below it would 
be hard for the Times to tell. We admit 
the theoretical truth, but practically we must 
deny it. The vast majority of our teachers 
are somewhere’near the average; a few are 
excellent; a few are miserable, but the ma- 





THE course of some educational men con- 
cerning what they don’t like is well illustrated 
by the story of the old gentlemen in one of 
the counties on the Savannah River. He 
and his old lady started in the buggy to visit 
some friends, and on the way had to cross 
ariver. In going down into the flat one of 
the straps broke and the buggy ran upon the 
heels of the hors@ and he kicked himself loose 
‘and ran back home. The good old lady who — 
believed in the policy of reconstructing, gath- 
ered up the fragments of the harness and 
started for home. The old man refused to 
go, but sat down ,on the river bank and began 
cursing. The old;lady, however, carried the 
pieces home,jand got an jawland an “end,” 
as they call it, and began repairing the har- 
ness. And, finding the horse at home. she told the 
servant to take him and go down to the river and 
meet the old man and bring him home. After the 
absence of an hour or so the servant returned, 
and she asked, ‘‘ Where is the old man?” And he 
paid, ‘‘He wouldn’t come.” Then she said, ‘‘What 
is he doing?” The servant said, ‘‘ He is still sittin’ 





down on the river bank cussin’.” The best educa 
tional men and women are sorely tempted to ‘‘cuss” 
and call names sometimes, but a sober second 


thought should lead them to go to work, like the 
old lady, with the educational ‘awl’ and “end,” 
and do what they can toward repairing the educa- | 


tional harness. The millenium has not yet come; but 
let us get as much of it as possible in our own hearts 
and imitate the good old lady away down on the 
Savannah Kiver. From all conceited, jealous, 
cranky educational men may the good Lord deliver 


ten thousand of them. In the hour of real need, 





women ! 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE NEW YORK CITY NORMAL COLLEGE. 


It is an inspiring sight to stand in the presence 
of sixteen hundred young ladies, picked from the 
best students of the public schools of a great city. 
We felt this inspiration as we sat a few mornings 
since on the platform of tne New York City Nor- 
mal College. The hall was empty when we enter- 
ed. Ata given signal the large doors opened, and, 
asif by magic, the large room was noiselessly, or- 
derly, and immediately filled. After appropriate 
opening exercises, reports of the previous day were 
given, Several of the young ladies recited brief 
selections in an excellent manner, a few necessary 
notices were given, and the hall was justas noise- 
lessly and speedily vacated, as it had been just be 
fore filled. The work of the day at once began. 

At present there are 36 teachers in the College de- 
partment; and 27 in the Training school, and near- 
ly 1,600 pupils are in daily attendance, besides 
nearly 1,400 in the Practice School. In the Intro- 
ductory class there are ten sections, in the Sopho- 
more eight, in the Junior seven, and in the Senior 
six; in all thirty-one. The course of study is four 
years, including athorough coursein Latin, French, 
German, English, History, Mathematics, Music 
Drawing, Botany, Physics, Physiology, Astron- 
omy, Intellectual Philosophy, Theory of Teaching, 
Ethics, and Practice Teaching. 








PRES. THOMAS HUNTER, Ph.D. 


The buildings are large and well arranged. Of 
course, with so many some rooms seermed over- 
crowded. This will be remedied in the future, for, 
with the growth of this city, an enlargement of the 
building will become a necessity. Up to the present 
time 500 have been admitted into the school, and 
250 who had passed the former 75 per cent. were 
rejected. No one has been received this year who 
has not gained 81 per cent, on a thorough written 
examination, and it is possible that another year 
the standard will be raised still higher,owing to the 
want of room. 

In this school the Normal and Academic training 
departments are united. President Hunter insists 
upon the necessity of training the students to think, 
see, and know, before they can successfully work 
out the problems of correct teaching in all of its 
multiplied applications. The time has not come 
when a study of the solid branches can be omitted 
in a normal course. 

President Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., of this college, 
an excellent likencss of whom we present this week, 
has been a life-long teacher in this city. The pub- 
lic school has made him what he is—the acknowl- 
edged peer among New York city teachers. He 
has learned to teach, govern, arrange, and super- 





intend by doing, not theorizing. He commenced as 


at Si aa Aa ty 


a teacher of drawing, and at first, for a few weeks, 
taught a class for no pay. He was a regular assist- 
ant in No. 35 in 1850, vice-principal in 1854, and 
Principal in 1857. He was elected Assistant City . 
Superintendent in 1866, which office he declinea; 
organized the Evening High School in 1866, and 
was appointed President of this college ia 1869. The 
school was first opened at the corner of Fourth 
Street. and Broadway, but occupied its present 
quarters in 1873. In addition to all these promo- 
tions, he was elected to the superintendency of 
the City Schools, which he declined; also for many 
years he wasateachur of mathematics in the old 
Saturday Normal School. This in brief, is the 
record of a busy and successful life. 

He is of good height, health, and proportions, 
genial, and self-possessed, a thorough hater of 
shams, a pronounced and fearless advocate of 
whatever he is convinced is right, and, withal, a 
fitting representative of the army of teachers in the 
metropolis of the Western Hemisphere. 

HOW THEY EXAMINE. 

The following are a portion of the questions that 
were used in the examinatien of the seniors for 
graduation last June : 

PsycHOLOGY.—Time 1} hours; 75 per cent requir- 
ed. 1. Distinguish between reflex, instinctive, and 
‘rational actions, and give an illustration of each. 
:2. What is meant by unconscious cerebration ? 
Describe the various kinds. 8. Givedefin ion 
of sensation, perception,and imagination, and 
point out the relations which exist between 
them. 4. Whatare the characteristics of a good 
memory? How would you cultivate each ? 
5, What do you know of the opinions of 
philosophers as to the origin of our knowl- 
edge? 6. Describe the physical and mental 
aspects of the emotion of fear. State your 
opinion as to the influence of this emotion 
in education. 7. Write a short essay upon 
the training of the will. 

METHODS OF TEACHING.—Time 2 hours.—1 
What faculty of the mind is most active in 
early childhood ? How has a recognition of 
this fact influenced modern primary meth- 
ods? What feature in text-books illustrates 
the recognition of this faculty ? 

2. Write a program of such exercises as you 
would introduce during the first week’s work 
in the Sixth Grade Primary. Show that the 
program is based upon educational princi- 
ples. 3. What is the advantage of introduc- 
ing lessons to correspond with the seasons 
and holidays? Mention subjects of three 
such lessons, one in ‘‘ Reading,” one in ‘‘His- 
tory,” and one in ‘“‘Object Lessons.”. 4. 
How may you teach reading in order to pre- 
vent children from forming the idea that 
they read ‘* to learn how to pronounce words 
and mind pauses?” Should expression in 
reading be acquired by imitation ? Give 
reasons for your opinion. 5. Write an out 
line of points for a lesson in which you pre- 
sent a plane figure for the first time. 6. 
Write a lesson on‘ number 2, according to the 
Grube Method. . Write very briefly the plan 
of a lesson on teaching figure 5. Write a series 
of examples in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation or division, illustrating the principle, 
‘* One step at a time.” 7. Give the argu- 
ments for and against the use of text-books in the 
early study of Geography. Name all the subjects 
that should be associated with Geography. In 
what grades and in what way would you use the 
newspaper as an aid in Geography ? Name heads 
under which you would classify pictures to be used 
in connection with this subject. How may you 
secure such a collection of pictures? 8. Show by 
several illustrations how we may appeal to reason 
and judgment in studying Geography in sucha way 
as to relieve the memory. Why is it desirable to 
teach Geography by moulding in sand or clay? 
Write statements for a lesson on the ‘‘ Uses of the 
Ocean,” or State a point of interest to be associated 
with each continent and ocean when it is located. 
9. State ten facts which should be borne in mind 
by the teacher as aids to school government, 10. 
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Answer any five of the following questions : What 
thought underlies Froebel’s game ** Let us form a 
circle ?” Mention a play in which the child is led 
to think of those he has never seen as working for 
his welfare. What is the moral effect of such a 
play ? Mention an exercise that trains the child to 
choose quickly. What other good effects follow 
this exercise ? What should guide the teacher 
in introducing such games as “The Farmer,” 
‘Snow-balling,” etc? Name kindergarten songs 
that might be used in class-rooms without forming 
a- circle. What motions have you learnel from 
the game that may be used in reading lessons with 
little children ? In introducing such motions what 
educational principle will you follow ? 

We publish these questions in full for the purpose 
of showing the thoroughness of the normal course, 
and enibling teachers and schools to compare 
their own advancement with the work required 
here. These test questions are exceedingly valu- 
able in an educational journal. Nothing could be 
more exactly in place. 

HOW THEY TEACH THF TEACHERS. 

The following is a record of one of the first les- 
sons given in the Training School this fall, by one 
of the senior pupils, under the general direction of 
Miss Isabella Parsels Superintendent, and Miss 
Jenny B. Merrill, Teacher‘of Methods. 

PLAN OF A READING LEsson.—Siath Grade Primary. 

Point.—To lead the children to talk freely about 
a pail, and to recognize the written word pail ; 
also to review the word sand. Introduce the les- 
son with a short conversation about the seashore. 
one child will mention shells; another sand, some 
child, waves, etc. When waves are spoken of, 
have the children show by moving their arms, the 
motion of the waves; also draw a waved line on 
the blackboard. Following this, ask the children 
what they use in playing in the sani. Present a 
little pail. Have a short talk about playing in the 
sand with little pails and shovels. : 

Now draw the picture of a pail, and write the 
word pail by it. Children may mention the parts 
of the pail as they aredrawn. In writing the word, 
draw the attention of the children to the way you 
move the chalk,—up, down, up, down; (p) up, 
down, up, down; (a) then a little hill; (¢) then way 
up and down again; (l) also mention the dot. 

“Who can tell me what word I have written ?” 
Have some child point to the word and pronounce 
it. .\sk the children to what uses a pail may be 
put, and as one and another use is given, write the 


word pail for each use, mentioning to the children | 
that as there are so many uses, you will have to ent Hunter and his able and experienced faculty 





write the word a number of times. Have one child 
point to any word pail, telling all the class to 
watch closely to see if the child points to the word 
they wanted to show, 

Showing the children the top of the pail, ask 
them to show you with their arms the shape of the 
top, by putting their arms outan.1 forming a circle, 
also with their fingers. Review the word sand, 
by writing it several times. Let the children fill 
the little pail with sand, and then point to the 
word that tells what is in the pail; to the word that 
tells what holds the sand, etc, 

‘*Now, httle children, I am going to write a story 
on the board, about a little boy who went to the 
sea‘hore. Watch and see when I write a word 
that youknow. ‘‘ The boy out sand in his pail.” 

The children will be able to pick out the words 
pail and sand. Read the little story for the class. 
For further drill, have one child point to a word, 
another pronounce it. Have some child find the 
word in the story. Havea boy find the word pail 
in the story, another boy find the same word some- 
where else, etc. Have a little girl erase a word, 
and ask a little_boy what word has gone away, 
etc. Have children erase words one by one. 

Finally, draw the attention of the class once 
again to the drawing of the pail, and the little pail 
which you have. Replace the word pail in large 


letters. 
BLACKBOARD ARRANGEMENT. 
pail 
pail pail sand sand pail ~ 
m — 
pail Hy t The boy put sand 
pail in his pail, 


Already nearly one-half of all the teachers in the 
public schools of this city are graduates of the 
Normal College, and the time is not far distant 
when the entire supply will come from this source. 
This is as it should be. 

We have purposely omitted all reference to mem- 
bers of the faculty until some future time, when 
we hope to be able to visit their recitations, and 
obtain full accounts of their methods of class-room 
work. Our teachers are continually asking us to 
tell them how good schools teach, and what they 
do. For this reason we have devoted considerable 
space in our account of this college to class-room 
and examination work, rather than to descriptions 
of the buildings, appliances, and the personal ap- 
pearance of the instructors. The profession may 
rest satisfied that, under the management of Presi- 


the Normal College of the City of New York will 
compare in every respect most favorably with any 
similar institution in any part of the world. 
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THE WILL. 





MIND ARTICLE.—NO. V. 

1. All parts of the mind are intimately con- 
nected. We can have no knowledge without a pre- 
vious sensation; no memory without attention; no 
reasoning without both memory and association; 
and neither reasoning nor imagination without the 
power of perceiving relations. The various powers 
of the mind seem to stand side by side, ready to 
he)p each other, and comparatively powerless with- 
out their mutual aid. Take, for example, the emo- 
tions, desires, and passions. It is self-evident we 
cannot approve or disapprove, love or hate, admire 
or loathe, without some knowledge of the thing to 
be approved or disapproved, etc. 

2. If we could find one whose intellect is entirely 
destroyed, we should find one whose will is want- 
ing. A little thought concerning mental action 
will convince any one that the will directs and con- 
trols the mind. We will to imagine, memorize, 
reason, etc.; in other words, the will is behind 
mental processes as a sort of motive force, impel- 
ling to action. The value of intellectual action 
depends upon its connection with the will. 

8. It follows, then, that there can be no will with- 
out something to be willed, as there can be no evi- 
dence of force without some material substance to 
be moved. We cannot will to love or hope unless 
we have love or hope, so that if there is a strong 
will there must be something that can be as 
strongly willed. We cannot strongly will to hate 
unless we can strongly hate. These statements are 
axiomatic, but, like all other axioms, are important 
in a process of investigation. 

4, The will can change our intellectual processes 
and modify our feelings, but not directly. This is 
a fact especially important to teachers. Upham 
says: ‘‘ The understanding reaches the will through 
the sensibilities.” Let us see what this means. 
Read in Shakspeare, Antony on the death of 
Julius Ceesar. What means does he use to incite 
the multitude to revenge, slaughter, and burnings, 
and rouse the will to terrific action? He talked 
to the people of the greatness of Ceasar; he showed 
them the bloody mantle, then he appealed to their 
sensibilities by telling them concerning his bounti- 
ful legacies. By these means he got possession of 





their wills. If he had appealed directly to the wills of 
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his hearers nothing would have been accomplished. 
What is true here is true everywhere and always. 

Knowing does not control the will. A certain 
person comes to the intellectual conclusion that a 
definite .amount of property will benefit him, 
but if there is no desire or emotion he will make no 
effort to obtain money. 

A drunkard may know that intemperance will 
ruin health, and yet he will not reform. Your 
hope of success depends upon making him fear or 
dread the results of his indulgence on his own life 
or happiness. You can only reach him through 
his sensibilities. We may know there is pleasure 
or pain, but until we have these emotions they will 
not influence our wills. 

Locke says: ‘“‘Let a man be ever so well per- 
- guaded of the advantages of virtue, yet, till he hun- 
gers and thirsts after righteousness, till he feels an 
uneasiness in the want of it, his will will not be de- 
termined to action. 

‘Good, ever so great, must raise desires in our 
minds before it reaches our wills.” 

The sensibilities stand between the thinking pow- 
ers and the willing power. The following diagram 
will show our meaning: 


SENSI- 


. 


KNOWLEDGE. WILL. 


BILITIES. 

“Strike out the sensibilities and you excavate a 
gulf of separation between the intellect and the will 
which is forever impassable. There is from that 
moment no medium of communication, no bond 
of union, no reciprocal action.”—-UPHAM. 
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NORMAL TEACHING—NO. VI. 





OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 
By Epwarp R. SHaw. 

LANGUAGE AND GraMMAR.—As a further illustra 
tion of development work, we shall give in this 
sketch examples of methods in Language, and 
shall try, moreover, to indicate how Miss M. §. 
Cooper, who is the teacher of these methods, lays 
the foundation for technical Grammar, and works 
on into that subject. 

What was stated of the methods inthe last sketch 
must be repeated of these, that they are worked 
out by members of the method class, and brought 
into recitation for discussion and criticism. As 
prefatory to these, we may state that the matter 
of a lesson is that which is taught in the lesson, 
and not only contains the idea but also the expres 
sion; that the point of a lesson is the particular 
design of that lesson; and that the object is the 
general design of that lesson. In the following 
method the object is to cultivate perception, mem 
ory, and language (also conception, reason, and 
generalization); the point is to develop the idea of 
and give term object word; the matter is—A word 
that is the name of an object, is an object-word. 

Metuop.—Teacher (holding up slate): What is 
this? 

Child: Slate. (Teacher writes slate on board.) 
Similar questions are asked until 


slate, John, desk, 
book, knile, Mary, etc., 
are upon the board. ' 
T. (pointing to words,) What are these? 
C. Words. 
T. (pointing to word John,) What is this? 
C. A word. 
T. What word? 
C. The word John. 
T. What does it mean? 
C. The boy John. 
T. How do you know that this word means that 
boy ? 


C. Because it is his name. 

Here the teacher requires objective statement. 
The word John is the name of the boy John. In- 
stead, however, of last question for name, teacher 
may use —What is the word John of the boy John? 
Similar questions are asked for the other words. 

T, (Pointing to word desk,) Find what this word 


means. 
C. (Points to the desk.) 


Similar questions follow for other words. 


T. (To things.) Tell what these are in one 
word. 


C. Things. 
The teacher then asks for some other name, and 
if children are unable to give it, gives the term 
objects. 
[Let it be understood that there is individual 
recitation, and recitation by the class as a whole, 
upon eavh point, in order to fix it thoroughly be- 
fore passing to the next point. ] 
T. (Pointing to word slate,) Tell all you have 
learned of this. 
C. Slate is a word, and is the name of an object. 
Similar of others. 
T. (Pointing to words,) How many of these 
words are names of objects? 
C. All; every one. 
T. What is true of all these? 
C. Each is a word that is the name ofan object. 
T. Since each of these words is the name of an 
object, what kind of a word may you call it? 
C. Object word. 
T. What is an object word? 
C. A word that is the name of an object is an 
object- word. 
After the object-word that is the name of a par- 
ticular object, thus taking up one use of a capital 
letter, comes development for statement, upon the 
matter--‘* A group of words used to state something 
‘s called a statement.” 

After another use of a capital letter, and the use 
of a period mark, the child is next led to see that 
a statement consists of two parts. Abundant drill 


follows in selecting the first and second parts of 
statements, merely suggesting here the work upon 
the uses of object words with are, is, have and has, 
we come to the quality word. Matter —A word that 
sho ws quality isa quality-word. 

METHOD.—Have at least three sentences upon the 
board containing words that express different qual- 
ities, as:— 

1. The pencil is red—color. 

A round ball is on the table—shape. 

Mary has a large knife—size. 

. What is this? (pointing to 1) 

. A statement. 

. Of what is something stated? 

. Something is stated of the pencil. 

. What is told of the pencil? 

. Its color or redness, 

. From what here do you know its color or 
redness? 

C. From the word ‘“‘red.” 

T. Then, for what is the word ‘‘ red” here? 

C. To show the color of the pencil. 

T. Tell all that you know now of the word “red.” 

C. The word ‘‘red” is here to show the color of 
the pencil. 

[Teacher now underscores the word “red,” and 
writes the word “color” at the end of the sta 1 
ment, asin 1.] 

No. 2—T. What is here? (pointing to 2) 

. A statement. 

. Of what is something stated? 

. Of the ball. 

. What kind of a ball? 

. Around ball. 

. From what here do you know that the ball is 
round—or, from what here do you know this? 

C. From the word ‘‘round.” 

T. For what is the word ‘round ” here? 

C. To show the shape of the ball. 

T. Tell all about the word “round.” 
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of the ball. 


writes ‘‘shape,” as in 2 ] 
No. 3.—T. What is this? (pointing to 3) 
C. A statement. 
T. Of what is something stated? 
Of Mary. 
T. What is stated of Mary? 
C. That she has a large knife. 
T. What has Mary? 
C. A knife. 





T, What kind of a knife? 


T. The word ‘‘round” is here to show the shape 


[Teacher underscores the word ‘‘round,” and 


C. A large knife. 

T. From what here do you know the knife is 
large? 

C. Krom the word “large.” 

T. For what is the word ‘‘large” here? 

C. Toshow the size of the knife. 

T. Tell all about the word “‘ large.” 

C. The word “large” is here to show the size of 
the knife. 

[Teacher underscores the word “large,” and 
writes the word ‘‘size,” as in 3. ] 

Now having the words color, shape, and size, on 
the board, after the statements, the teacher may 
ask: What does ‘‘red” show of pencil? ‘‘round,” 
of hall? and “large,” of knife? Then:— 

T. What are color, shape, and size of the ob- 
jects? or, can any one tell what color, shape, and 
size, are of the objects? 

If the child cannot, the teacher at once gives the 
term quality. 

C. Color, shape, and size, are qualities of the 
objects. 

T. Then, for what are these words ‘‘red,” ‘‘round,” 
and ‘‘large,” here? 

C. To show quality. 

T. Since they show quality, what kind of words 
may we call them? 

C. Quality words. 

T. What is a quality word? 

C. A word that shows quality is a quality word. 

Having obtained the matter, test by having chil- 
dren find quality words from statements upon the 
board and from their books. 

After action-words—words used to show how, to 
show when, to show where, an action is performed; 
words used to show the position of one object 
with regard to another; and words that may be 
used to mean the same as object-words, the sen- 
tence is reached. And now follows—we mention 
only the main points—the noun, adjective, verb, 
verbal word, adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
interjection. 

The pupil having become grounded in the more 
general properties of these, they are again taken 
up exhaustively, and are followed by analysis. 

In the way we have shown by the methods given, 
the method class at the Oswego Normal School 
are trained to develop the entire subject of grum- 
mar. To show something of the progress of the 
work to that which is more difficult, we conclude 
this sketch with several quotations of matter that 
would be developed for in the treatment of the en- 
tire subject: ‘‘A word used to assert is called a 
verb. 

‘*A word which expresses action, but does not 
assert, is called a verbal word. 

‘* That which is asserted is called attribute. 

‘‘Manner in which attribute is asserted is called 
mode. 

‘““A verb which asserts an attribute as real is 
said to have indicative mode. 

‘‘A verb which asserts an attribute as ideal and 


that it may. can, or must become real, is said to 
have potential mode. 

‘‘A verb may show whether the attribute it as- 
serts is in the past, present, or future time. 

‘‘That property of the verb which shows the 
time and state of an attribute is called tense,” 


. 





TE other day a poor drunken fellow fell off the 
cars of the elevated road in this city and was killed. 
A heartless man was heard to say, ‘‘ It served him 
just right, he had no business to get drunk.” Then 

ad any man any business to sell him the poison, 
or any other man any business to grant the seller 
a license, or the Legislature any business to enact 
laws to legalize the sale of brain-befogging, body- 
enfeebling, and soul-destroying liquor? Why hasn’t 
one man just as much right to get drunk as another 
man has to sell what will e him drunk? If a 
man wants to kill himself, why hasn't he a right 
to? But we believe no man or woman has any 
right to get drunk, neither has anybody any right 
to sell what will make them drunk, neither can the 
law make right what all the laws of God and com- 
mon sense declare to be wrong. Some things are 
so self-evident that when logic is applied to prove 
them wrong it fails, and legalized liquor-selling is 
one of them. It is self-evident that it is wrong 
to take into the mouth that which steals the brains, 
soul, and strength. The statement of this truth is 
an incontrovertible argument, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
DRAWING FOR BEGINNERS. 


By W. N. Hutt, State Nor. School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

The little ones come’ to school with slates and 
pencils. These have been factors in their home 
amusements since awakened perception kindled a 
desire for representation. They have been drawing 
familiar objects at home, shall we take them out of 
this pleasant field and set before them geometric 
forms when they enter school? Herbert Spencer 
says they should not only be continued in training 
with representing familiar objects, but they should 
be taught three divisions—shading and coloring 
at once. In reading, the pupil begins by learn- 
ing words, not letters, and in drawing represents 
entireties not lines. Mrs. Rickoff says: ‘‘The love 
of picture-making is innate in every child’s heart.” 
The child nature craves these things, and the 
teacher who can dictate most of the common ob- 
jects about him, will succeed best both in teaching 
and governing. 

Let us suppose now the chart class has read and 
returned to seats. The teacher directs them to 
take slates and pencils, and follow her in making 
the fish. She makes the lines six or eight inches 
long upon the black-board, the pupil one or two 
inches long on the slate. 

[ Look for figure 1; draw 


a 








a firm, bold smooth single 
curve; find 2, and thus 
proceed till the skeleton 
is completed. Pupils 
follow line by line with 
pencils. She then tells 
them to make it ten or 
more times, and hold the 
slates upon their desks 
for inspection. While 
they are thus occupied she hears the First Reader 
class. The slates are then inspected and the best 
work transferred to paper with! lead pencil. 

The next lesson may be an apple. These are de- 
‘ie lightful exercises, and 

1 this activity carried 

>, through all the} lower 
classes renders the’schoo] 
self-governing. After the 
apple has been drawn ten 
or twelve times the pear 
can be attempted. The 
figures indicate the man- 
ner on which it can be 
constructed. 

Writing may alternate with drawing, entire 
words, not principles or single letters. Thus is the 
pupil’s eye trained, his perception, quickened, his 
judgment exercised, and his hand made skillful, 
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HOW TO TEACH SCIENCE. 





By Supt. N. H. ScuENcK, Cameron, Pa. 


MetTuops of teaching must, of course, be adapted | tion not easily answered. On very cold days great 
to the requirements of individual cases. In pri-|care must be used concerning the manner pure air 
mary schools only the oral method can be em-|is let in. In old buildings, not provided with spe- 
ployed. To the higher classes of ungraded schools|cial means of ventilation, the following methods 


a book may be given. 


It is said, indeed, that there are no facilities in 


most schools for teaching science. Then get them. 


Teachers stumble over enough of these facilities on| under the stove: let it be covered with a sliding 
their way to and from school to make their pupils|trap. It would be well to have a long wooden box, 


work in getting apparatus—you will be astonished 
at what the boys can make with their jack-knives, 
and at what the girls can bring from the kitchen. 
The intelligent. teacher who, in cold weather, has a 
rabbit or a squirrel for a lesson in physiology, 
teaches a lesson that is a lesson indeed. 

Take your schools to the fields, streams, and for- 
ests in the autumn, no matter what the croakers 
say; and my word for it, you will drive away more 
weariness and indolence, and throw more life and 
soul into your school than you will by a week’s 
treadmill process. It will do more—it will prove 
to them that there is pleasure in learning. 

There is scarcely a school-house in the State so 
far distant from a mill or factory that a visit to its 
engine and machinery is impossible on a Saturdav 
afternoon. A good brass wheel clock, literally 
crammed full of philosophy, may be had for a dol- 
lar. A six-inch glass tube, filled with poor candy, 
may be had anywhere for ten cents. The infinite 
divisibility of matter may be shown by sharpening 
your aniline pencil over a tumbler of water. Every 
pointer is a lever, every axe a wedge, and every 
slate may be an inclined plane. So we might run 
on, but we must forbear. 

But however much is taught, or however little, 
the instruction ‘should be consecutive, not frag- 
mentary nor illogical, the teacher remembering 
always that the fact must be known to the pupil 
first, then the principle, and last, the relation of 
principles to each other. 
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VENTILATION. 


It is not necessary to prove to the modern teach- 
er the necessity of pure air in the school-room. 
That the ordinary room in which pupils sit or re- 
cite is not sufficiently ventilated, is shown by many 
reports. 
Dr. Dalton says that air can no longer sustain 
life when the proportion of carbonic acid reaches 
200 parts in 10,000. Dr, Endemann, of New York 
city. made analyses of the air taken from several 
of the city schools, and found that, ‘‘one of the 
class-rooms, while one of the windows was open, 
even gave sixteen parts of carbonic acid gas in the 
thousand. After the window had been closed ten 
minutes, another examination was made which 
showed that there were thirty-two parts.” 
When we remember that out-door air contains 
about four and a half parts of carbonic acid, we can 
easily see how unfit the air of a room full of children 
must be after all windows and doors have been 
closed for half an hour. In England, careful ex- 
aminations have been made, with the following 
results: ‘‘In a stable, 7 parts in 10,000; in a 
crowded railroad car, 34; a close bedroom, in the 
morning, 48; a crowded lecture-room, at the close 
of the lecture, 67: and, worst of all, in a school- 
room, 72 parts in 10,000.” It has been agreed that 
school-rooms should be provided with 1,000 cubic 
feet of air space per pupil, and also with the means 
of changing that amount three times per hour. 
SUGGESTIONS. 
Do not open a window on the windward side of 
the school-house. Dr. Agnus Smith emphatically 
says: ‘‘ Though foul air is a slow poison, a blast of 
cold air may slay like a sword.” Many instances 
of deaths of children result from exposure by sitting 
in draft. 
How to admit pure air in such a way as not 
to cause too great a lowering of the temperature of 
the room, or a current blowing upon exposed and 
perhaps over-heated pupils, is an important ques- 





may be adopted: 
To ventilate a building of one room, we should 
advise that a hole be opened in the floor, directly 


sure pure air uncontaminated with ground vapors 

or exhalations. The outside end of this box should 

be closed with a sliding-door. When both ends of 

this duct are open, and a good fire is burning in the 

stove, an abundant supply of air will enter, some- 

what warmed as it passes around the stove. The 

amount coming in will be modified considerably by 

the direction of the wind, but even with an adverse 

wind, enough can be secured to change the air of a 

building of one story, and one room, and in a short 

time, when a fire is burning in the stove. 

In a building containing several rooms, this plan 

can be adopted with such modifications as may be 

found necessary. If the room is one of many on 

the second or third stories, the air-duct can be 

made to open directly out-doors on the side of the 

building. A little ingenuity on the part of the 

teacher will overcome many little difficulties. At 

all events, the means of admitting an abundant 

supply of pure air, near the floor (warm, if possi- 

ble), should be discovered. If the air admitted is 

cold, it should be let in in such a place as not to en- 

danger the health of children. 

It has been well remarked that it is easier to get 

air into a room than out of it. This would seem at 

first absurd, but it is nevertheless true. The sim- 

plest plan, and one better than opening the win- 

dows, is to cause several trap-doors to be made in 
the ceiling. In buildings of one story this is an ef- 

fectual way, but not the best; yet it is much better 
than lowering the windows, and infinitely better 
than no way at all. In buildings of two stories, 
the trap-door should open into a wooden box under 
the floor of the room above, leading out of doors. 
A ventilating flue should take the air from the 
base uf the room. Heated air rises in circulating. 
This air is a necessity, and when we have warm 
air admitted near the floor sufficient to supply the 
needs of pupils, and ample means of taking it 
away at the level of the floor, and do not cause 
dangerous drafts, we have perfect ventilation. 
This desirable end is not reached, but it is our duty 
to attain as nearly to it as possible. The following 
facts are suggested : 

1. Cold air is not necessarily pure air. 

2. Warm air only ought to be admitted into 
a room. 

3. Air supplying furnaces ought not to be taken 
from the room heated by them. 

4. The capacity of flues letting pure air into the 
room should be equal to the demands. In a school- 
room this is great—equal at least to 1,000 cubic feet 
of air space per pupil each three hours. 

5. The capacity of ventilating flues should be 
equal to the amount of pure airsupplied. 

6. Ventilating flues should be warmed by the 
smoke flue or by a small stove. As a rule, they 
are useless unless they are heated in some way. 
The following connected subjects are very im- 
portant and should receive attention. We shall 
try to inform our readers concerning them. 

1. Best methods of warming school houses. 

2. Directions concerning ventilating to those 
about to construct new houses. 

8. Value and injury of moist or damp air. 

4. Lighting. 

5. Water supply. 
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THE TRUE NORMAL TEACHER. 





By Joun B. Cumminas, Gardner, Tenn. 


To be a true teacher is to be possessed of the 
highest manhood. To be possessed of the highest 
manhood is to have a full-souled yearning for the 
highest and holiest development of mankind; is to 
have e large-hearted love and a profound sym- 
pathy for humanity. 

The true teacher does not deal merely with cool, 
cold intellect, but reaches and arouses the spiritual 
powers of his pupils. To teach truly we must 
teach by example more than by precept. Ta in- 
spire your pupils with a love for the true, the 
beautiful and the good, is worth infinitely more 


wise. Leaves, flowers, and fruits in their season, | not less than a foot square, constructed, connecting | to the pupil than:to know that Sahara is a barren 
this hole with the outside air ten feet from the| tract, or that the square of the hypothenuse of a 


rocks, twigs, water, air—the latter everywhere but 





in the school-room, perhaps. Set your pupils to| ground, on the side of the house. This would in 





right angled triangle equals the sum of the squares” 
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of the other two sides. The true teacher impresses 
on his pupils that it is not all, nor the main part 
of life, to go to school, but teaches them to live 
nobly, ‘‘to move upward”—‘‘to let the ape and 
tiger die.” 

The real teacher is full of energy, vim and en- 
thusiasm—God within-him-ness—ever active for 
the best interest of those around him. 

In the language of Longfellow, ‘‘ He has his heart 
in the work, and the heart giveth grace to every 
art.” He finds more rest and pleasure in his work 
than elsewhere, realizing that— 

“ Self-ease is pain ; thy only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end. 
Self-offering is a triumph won ; 
And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer the sun.” 

He teaches his pupils that what they obtain at 
school is but the seed sown, which, if they properly 
cultivate, ‘‘ will bloom to profit otherwhere.” 
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THE WORD METHOD vs. THE ALPHABET 
METHOD. 


By J. E. Hicuarp. 


The ‘‘ word method ” is the method used even by 
the teacher who begins to teach his pupils to read by 
first teaching them the alphabet. The pupil is first 
taught ‘‘his letters” by the teacher pointing to 
each one and calling its name, and the pupil repeat- 
ing the name after the teacher. The pupil is taught 
to spell, commencing with words of one syllable; 
the teacher pronounces the word, and he names the 
letters of the word. He is taught reading next. 
If he does not know the word at sight .he is proba- 
bly asked to spell it; if he cannot pronounce it after 
spelling it, which is the case nine times out of ten, 
the teacher pronounces it and then he pronounces 
it, imitating the teacher. It very often happen 
that, instead of requiring the pupil to spell the 
word, the teacher pronounces it at once, the child 
following. The fact is, the pupil has learned to 
pronounce the word by hearing the teacher pro- 
nounce it. . 

Why not teach the pupil to pronounce the word 
at first without the circumlocution of learning the 
the alphabet, and of learning a little spelling? 
How has the work of learning to read been facili- 
tated by the learning of the letters and the subse- 
quent drill in spelling? But little, if at all. In the 
spelling drill the pupil meets the word he is to 
read, and by repetition the spelling and the pro- 
nunciation of it become associated in such a way 
as to enable the word to be recognized. But there 
has been no mental activity—repetition simply has 
produced the result. In some very few cases the 
pupil may have learned, in a small degree, to asso- 
ciate with the letter the sound represented by it, 
and thus when he spells he may be able to pro- 
nounce better than if he had not spelled. But this 
is the exception—the very great exception. The 
pupil taught to read by the alphabet method learns 
to pronounce words by hearing them pronounced. 
His knowledge of words is a matter of memory, 
aided by the poorest kinds of associations. He is 
led from the unknown to the known, from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. For, in spelling he learns 
the words as abstract, and even if he gets the idea 
belonging to the word (which is not at all likely), 
The order of natural 
development is reversed by this process. If the 
child, by the alphabet method, learns to pronounce 
words by hearing them pronounced, why not begin 
at once to pronounce words for him to learn, in- 
stead of getting to that point after a weary pilgrim- 
age to the shrine worshipped at when men knew 
not a better? And why should a child know his 
alphabet, or be able to spell, before he is able to 
read? 


Fue next Mind article will discuss the sensbili- 





we havo followed Upham, whose arguments we 
consider incontrovertible. It is useless to say that 
this subject is of vital importanee in all depart- 


TABLE TALK. 


Members of the Mind Class will receive their numbers 
soon. As we are constantly receiving new names, a 
little delay is necessary, but it need not interfere with 
the work. Go forward with your study and prepara- 
tion. Your names are enrolled. 

eee 

Our good-natured brother Findley, of the Ohio Month- 
ly, has had an attack of a difficulty which has been 
caused by our “‘ Flashes from Madison.” We are very 
sorry they trouble his educational sight. Dear brother, 
we exhort you not to look at them if they are a source 
of annoyance. We promise not to “ flash” again until 
next summer. 





eee 


Mr. Vaile, of Chicago, the ex editor of several school 
publications, and ex-principal of two or three Chicago 
public schools, is at present suffering from a severe at- 
tack of a long-standing and deep-seated:irritation. Noth- 
ing but a petition from fifteen or twenty subordinate 
teachers will ever effect its removal. We suggest to his 
physicians that since this has been effectual in one or 
two former attacks it might be tried again. 

eee 

A LETTER.—We have an old friend who is somewhat 
“exercised,” and begs us to admit his letter. His com- 
munication is rather logically incunsistent, nevertheless 
we admit it to our columns, just to please his good old 
soul : 

eee 

“Is THERE ANYTHING NEw?— We answer emphatically, 
No. We should like to thunder it into the ears and 
down into the brains (if they have any) of those who 
are saying that there is. I believe in the old, yes, Mr. 
Editor, the old—the old Bible, the old teaching, the old 
theology, and all the good old things of yore. There is 
nothing new. It’s all a delusion and asnare. I agree 
with an eminent lady teacher in one of our State Nor- 
mal Schools, who recently said in an article to a leading 
educational journal, ‘‘ There is no such thing as a new 
education.” Bless that woman, if I wasn’t married, or 
when my wife dies, I'll go straight and marry her. She 
is just exactly and precisely right. She says ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is as old as the creation.” Do you hear that, you 
rampant, hot-headed, new-fangled-notioned, new-edu- 
cation men and women? I tell you, it’s true. Up in 
New York, where I live, we use old Webster’s Spelling 
Book, and have used it for fifty years, and we can beat 
all creation spelling. I teli you the laws of education 
‘* have existed from all time.” They were before Christ. 
When the morning stars sang for joy, the laws of all 
musical education told them just how to put in the 
half and quarter notes, and they sang just as well as 
Jenny Lind ever did, or ever will. There is nothing new 
in music. Didn’t Wendell Phillips prove that every 
solitary last thing that is modern is as old as the Egyp- 
tians,—ten thousand years before Christ. 

Pestalozzi wasn’t new. He taught just like Socrates, 
and Socrates taught just like his teacher, and he 
taught just like Adam’s teacher. (I’ve really just 
now forgotten his‘name.) They talk about a “‘ new 
electricity.” It’s all nonsense. Electricity is as 
old as creation and will be as lasting as eternity. The 
thunder in the Garden of Eden was just like the thun- 
der in Quincy and Normal Park, and there is nothing 
new under the sun, and never will be. It’s all old. 
Whatever is, has been and will be, forever and ever. 

I believe in the good old theology. Just see what a 
terrible place Boston is all on account of Unitarianism. 
They don’t teach the five points of Calvanism in their 
schools as they used to. They huve denied the faith and 
are worse than infidels. Just look at the new hymns. 
The old Psalms are my food day and night. What is 
better? I took upa hymn book a few years ago, and 
read : ; 

**O may my heart be tuned within, 

Like David's sacred violin.” 

That’s what they sing in Boston churches. 

I wish you would touch up those Boston educated 
pu ers a little.. In the last number of one of their 
they talk about ‘‘ The New Geography,” and 
they didn’t mean a book either, and on one page they 
say, ‘‘ The New Education has its perils,” all in direct 
opposition to the remark of the lady who says, on an- 
other page, ‘‘ There is no such thing as a New Educa- 
tion.” It’s all owing to the perverse influence of their 
new religion. It wasn’t so when good old Dr. Griffin 
was alive, and before Dr. Adams was called away. You 
must excuse them. 

I tell you, there’s nothing new ; everything on earth 
is old. Old Roger Williams went into apples, and they 


—s 





thents of work, especially in school government... 


ate him up. We are old. I believe I’ve some of old 


— 


Adam in me, I sometimes seem to feel it in my bones, 
My days will soon be over, but while I move I shall 
continue to stand right in the good old ways the fathers 
trod. Yours for antiquity, JoaB OLDRIGHT, 
P.S.—I wish you would just say a strong word to 
Prof. Young, of Princeton. In his address before the 
‘‘American Association of Advanced Scoffers” at Phila- 
delphia, he talks about a ‘new chemistry,” a ‘new 
biology,” “new geology” and a ‘‘new astronomy,” and 
in the Christian Union Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott said : 
‘ Our religious problems are the problems of to-day, not 
of yesterday. We shall never make any progress in 
God’s school by copying on our slates the problems 
which our fathers did, looking in history to see their 
answers, and writing those down. An old sermon js 
never a good sermon, an old theology is never a good 
theology. It may be true, but it is not the theology 
which the age needs. Truth, like the manna of old time, 
must be gathered fresh every morning. The objections 
of infidelity are not the same as those of fifty years ago ; 
therefore the answers cannot be the same. The sins are 
not the same, therefore the rebukes cannot be the same.’ 
Now, this is all wrong. I trust you will rebuke this 
spirit. Don’t beled away by the new Normal Schools, 
They are all out of the way. I wouldn’t send one of my 
grand-children to them if they would give me tuition 
and furnish books free, Look out for such men as Mr, 
Hailmann, who blasphemously say that even Christ 
taught according to Kindergarten and Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples. It is false. Christ was older than either Mr, 
Pestalozzi or Mr. Kindergarten, reepected and learned 
as they were. Yours, at last, 2.” 











LETTERS. 





The Editor will reply to lettersand questions that will be of gen 
eral interest, but the following rules must be observed: 

1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Re pointed, clear and brief. 

4, We can not take time to solve mathematical problems, but 
we will occasionally insert those of general interest for our read- 
ers to discuss. 

5. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is expected. Questions 

worth asking are worth putting in a letter; do not send them 
on post . 
6. Hereafter all questions that may be answered by reference to 
the ordinary text books, — 4 involving no important 
principles, —- to the limi space in a single issue, will be 
excluded from this column. 


“Three women bought a ball of yarn 6 inches in diam- 
eter, and agreed that each should take an equal share 
separately from the outer part of the ball. ‘How much 
of the diameter did each one wind off ?”’ 

If each has a third of the contents, after the first winds 
off her share, there will be left a ball containing two- 
thirds of the contents of the original ball. After the 
second winds off her share there will be left a ball con- 
taining one-third of the contents of the original ball. 
The difference between the diameters of the first and 
second balls will equal ‘“‘huw much of the diameter” the 
first woman ‘winds off.” The difference between the 
diameters of the second and third balls will equal “how 
much of the diameter” the second woman winds off. 
And the diameter of the third ball will be how much 
the third winds off. 

Assuming the original ball to be a perfect sphere, 
having no air in its meshes, its contents are equal to 
.5236 x 6*=—113.097° cu. in. First woman winds off one- 
third equal to 37.6992 cu. in., leaving a ball containing 
75.8984 cu. in., the diameter of which is (75.3984+ .5236)4 
=5.241 inches. After the second woman winds off her 
share, there is left a ball containing 87.6992 c. in., the 
diameter of which is (37.6992+.5236)}=—4.16+in. The 
first winds off 6—5.241+ =—.759—of an inch of the diam- 
eter ; the second winds off 5.241—4.16=1.081—inches of 
the diameter ; the third winds off the remainder, which 
is 4.16 +inches of the diameter. MENSURA. 


Please name some practical works on (1) Natural His- 
tory, (2) Botany, (3) Object Teaching. (4) Can you re- 
commend the Science Primers for a countgy school 
where the recitatiou time is limited? (5) What would 
you advise as supplementary reading for a fourth grade 
class ? L. D. L. 

(1) Prang’s Natural History series, Prang Educational 
Co., Boston, $10.00, or Cou’s and Kin = Standard 


Natural Histories, in parts, 50 cents each, S. E. Cassino 
& Co., Boston. (2) Wood’s, Gray’s or Mrs. Youman’s 
Botanies. (8) Calkin’s ‘‘ Object Lessons,” ‘‘ Education 


ag or “Quincy Methods” (nearly ready). (4) 
he Science Primers, prepared by specialists in the re- 
spective departments, are excellent guides for teachers 
in any department, but the matter must be peat 
prepared and presented tu the pupils. (5) Such works 
of standard literature as are pted to the capacity of 
the class, among which would be Coffin’s ‘‘ Boys of 76 
and ‘‘Boys of °61,” Dicken’s ‘‘Child’s History of Eng- 
land,” Scudder’s ‘“‘Men and Manners of One Hundred 
Years »” Miller’s ‘‘ Little Folks in Feathers ‘and Fur,” 
Buckley’s ‘‘ Life and Her Children,” Johonnot's ‘‘ Na- 
tural History Reader,” Butterworth’s “‘Zigzag Jour- 
neys,” Hawt ‘eats “« Wonder Book,” and many choice 
poems,— 


(1) Where can I get a globe about twelve inches in 
diameter, with the elevations and of the 





earth’s surface on it ; that is, represen the earth as 
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it really is in regard to relief? 
Methods” been published yet? (8) Where can I get a 
book of stories for children which would teach lessons 
of kindness, obedience, and good manners? G. W. R. 

[(1) Write to Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond st., N. Y. 
(2) The book has been delayed on account of the illness 
of the writer, but is now nearing completion and is ex- 
pected to be out some time in October. (8) These things 
are taught by cunstant practice rather than by anything 
found in books, still attractive stories of the Tight kind 
assist, Jacob Abbott’s story books are as nearly the 
character as is published collectively. You could make 
a collection of your own that would meet more nearly 
your demand.—Eps. } 


2) Has “‘ Quincy 


I desire to call the attention of the readers of your 
paper to M. J. G.’s problem in the JouRNAL of Aug. 28. 
In the JOURNAL of Sept. 6, H gives the solution, deduc- 
ing 290 yards as an answer. He assumes X as the dis- 
tance passed before A met B, which he finds to be 280 
yards, and then shows us that the posts are 290 yards 
apart. Then it is evident that A did not meet B, for to 
meet him (B) he must have arrived at the post and then 
on his return a meeting might have taken place, B not 
having arrived at the post at that time. H further as- 
sures us that A’s rate 1s five yards per second (we do not 
see 1t though) and gives an equation which, of course, 
gives B’s rate less than A’s. In such a case how can 
they meet before one of them starts for the home stake 
or post? Will M. J. G. please explain what he intends 
to imply ? H. C. H. 


I notice in the JOURNAL of June 28th, 1884, p. 424, 3d 
column, letter department, the question, ‘* How are 
townships numbered ?” and the answer, ‘‘ The north and 
south lines bordering the townships are known as range 
lines” and the east and west as township lines.” Is not 
this an error? The ranges are coun east and west 
from the principal meridians, and, of course, the range 
lines run north and south, consequently it must be the 
east and west lines bordering the townships that are 
called range lines, and the north and south are called 
township lines. A. LUCE. 

(Our answer is correct, as you will see by drawing and 
= the lines. See Appleton’s Cyclopedia.— 

Ds. 


Please recommend some book or paper on primary 
instruction. I am teaching a primary grade and would 
like some work especially adapted to it. o. 

[You do not want to be dependent upon anybod 
else’s methods, but from studying the best methods and 
also the principles upon which they are founded you 
will be able to originate good methods of yourown. For 
this you need several works: ‘‘ Payne’s Lectures,” 
‘*Calkin’s Object Lessons,” ‘‘ Education by Doing,” and 
by all means ‘‘ Quincy Methods,” as soon as it is out, 
Eu will be in about one month more, it is hoped.— 

DS. 


Please tell me in your next number where I can get a 
work which treats of physiology in such a way that I 
can teach it as a general exercise to littie children, and 
oblige 1.8. 

[There is no work that should be followed verbatum, 
but there are several from which the teacher may obtain 
the information that will enable her to give live oral or 
object lessons on this important subject. Among the best 
of these are Steele’s ‘‘ Fourteen Weeks in Human Phy- 
siology,” A. 8. Barnes & Co., and Tracy’s “‘ Essentials of 
mT Physivlogy, and Hygiene,” D. Appleton & Co. 


While attending the teachers’ normal Institute at 
Canton, last week, I noticed that the teachers of the 
Institute pronounced the words, “there” and ‘‘their,” 
giving the e the sound of short a. I always have given 
those words a sound intermediate between long and short 
a, and I find that all the dictionaries and spelling books 
that I have ever seen give them that sound. Question. 
Has the pronunciation of thcse words been recently 
changed ? A. Luce. 

[The ‘* Orthoépist” gives both words the intermediate 
sound of a, as 4 in hair, chair, etc.—Eps. ] 


_ I want a collection of bright, lively songs that will 
interest and please the children of a common school in 
the country. Where can I get one? . J. G, 
[DeGraff’s ‘‘ Song Budget” or ‘‘ School Room Chorus,” 
each 25 cents, published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N. Y., or ‘“‘ Song Treasures,” Nos. 1 and 2, ten cents each, 
published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York.—Ebs. 


Where can I obtain *‘ Little Folks in Feathers and 
Fur,” “ Life and Her Children,” ‘‘ Fairyland of Science,” 
spoken of in ** Talks on Teaching” ? D. B. 

[The second and third mentioned are published by D. 
Acmeese & Co., N. Y. They will probably obtain the 
other for you.—Ebs. | 


Who is the author of the following selection ? 
“‘Think for thyself ; one good idea, 
But knowin to be thy own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown.” 


A SUBSORIBER. 
{Who can answer ?—-Eps. | 





How deep is the Atlantic Ocean? . 
(Cable soun between England and France and 
Newfoundland give nowhere over 15,000 feet. The 
depth on a ridge running from the Azores to Ire- 
generally about 9,000 feet. A depth of about 
been abla south of the Grand Bank of 


J.F.B 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 


Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 
not send us the following items: Brief outlines of your methods 
of ecking : Jaqeueatins items: 8 ions to other 
workers. Only by active co-operation can advancement 
made. Thousands are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be tre medium of comnunication between you send them. 

ITORS. 


NEW YORE CITY. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
makes a public appeal for new and second-hand clothing, 
hats and shoes for the children rescued by it, whose ages 
range from two to sixteen years. Bundles may be sent to 
the office, No. 100 East 23d street, or they will be called for. 
—The lecture committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association announces the following ers and lecturers 
for the conmng winter: Locke Richardson, Prof. R. L 
Cumnock, of the Northwestern University, rge Riddle, 
George W. Cable, Robert J. Burdette. Joseph Cook, George 
Makepeace Towle, John B. Gough, and William Parsons. 
——A public school building is be erected at First ave. 
and Seventieth street. It will be a plain structure of brick, 
four stories high, and will cost $110,000. 


COLORADO.—The schools of Denver are in an admira- 
ble condition. The school-houses are models for ventilation, 
light, convenience and every sanit condition. There are 
individual school-houses here and there in different States 
equal to these, but it is believed no city in America, of the 
size of Denver, can boast of equal excellence in all its 
school-houses. They have all but one been erected under 
the supervision of Aaron Gove, who has left the im- 
press of his wisdom and-efficiency on the schools as 
well as the buildings. There is here a superior class of 
teachers appointed after a competitive examination and on 
their merits. Nearly every normal school of the country is 
represented among these teachers. Some of them are 
graduates of Eastern colleges, and several have traveled 
abroad. The most improved methods are adopted and skill- 
fully applied. It was to mea grateful surp to find the 
schools of this city of such uniform and unusual excellence, 
They are evidently the pride of the people, and form a great 
monument of Denverian taste,culture and liberality. Among 
the other towns in Colorado deserving special commenda- 
tion for its schools, Greeley is foremost ; Prof. Capeland 
long a prominent teacher in Massachusetts, is doing a gran 
work here.—B. G. NORTHROP. 

The Lick Observatory it is thought will be finished— 
with the exception of the large telescope and the dome to 
contain it—next poe. As soon as two perfect discs of 
crown and flint glass are on hand the focal length of the 
telescope can be calculated, and the size of the great dome 
determined upon ; and nothing can be done until this focal 
length is known. Nineteen trials have been made by the 
Messrs. Feil, of Paris, to cast a 
have now cast two discs, which they expect to be suitable 
for the purpose. 


CONNECTICUT.—Arrangements have been made for a 
thorough trial in New Haven of Manual Training in the 
public schools. Tools will be kept in two of the grammar 
schools, and classes will go there from other schools for a 
weekly lesson of two hours. The of Education has 
authorized the expenditure of $600 for the pampen. Prac- 
tical and interesting results are confidently expected.— 
Chas. W. Cole, Supt. of Schools of Albany, N. Y., made a 
visit this week to the New Haven schools, for the purpose 
of inspecting them, under the dance of Supt. Dutton. 
— Giles Potter, the agent of the Conn. Board of Education, 
is making a tour up the Naugatuch Valley, looking up the 
cases of children employed in mills and who have not had 
as much schooling as the law demands. 


{OW A.—Miss Ida Carter has resigned her position in the 
Oxford school.——Prof W. A. W has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Iowa City schools.——Prof. J. F. Grim- 
stead will manage the Bloomfield schools the coming year. 
— Miss Nannie Gamble teaches the fall term in the dis- 
trict south of Columbus reo t. B. J. Booth fills 
the position of principal of the Gowrie schools.——Miss 
Alice Cole retains her position for the agp in the 
Elmwood school.—_—Miss Alice Grimsley, of Vernon, has 
accepted a position as teacher in Fairmont, Mo.—Mr. E. 
C. Patterson is principal, and Miss Mabel Jenkins assistant 
of the Greeley school——Miss M e Sanford, Bentons- 
port, has accepted a position in the Council Bluffs schools. 
—-Mr, O. W. Weyer, of Van Buren county, has taken the 
ee pe of the Wells school at Keokuk.——Miss Lizzie 

aylor will teach the autumn term at the Taylor school, 
Cedar, and Mr. Geo. W. Hardin the winter term.——B. A 


accepted that offered him at Menlo at a salary o a 
month.——Mason City loses one of her best teachers, Miss 
Lizzie M. Egloff, who takes charge this year of the Cham- 
berlin, Dakota, — schools.——Mr. A. L. Addington, of 
Des Moines, has n elected principal of the Alton schools. 
——W. F. Dolton, of Des Moines, was elected ae of 
the Colfax school. Misses Maggie Knepper and Ida Saund- 
ers and Mr. M. N. Leighner, assistants. —-W. W. Jamieson 
has been connected with the Keokuk schools 27 years. He 
was a classmate of Hon. James G. Blaine in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) University.—— The Pandora high school will be in 
charge of Prof. G. W. Ray the coming year. Prof. W. H. 
Cathcart, G. W. Cowden and Miss Hay are the assistant 
instructors.—Supt. Robert Saunderson, of the Burlington 
schools, conducted a number of Institutes in Iowa during 
vacation, and gave general satisfaction. His lectures are 
said to have been among the best delivered during the in- 
stitute season——The new teachers in Marengo are Miss 
McAleese, of New York,in No. 2; Miss Winchester, of 
ree, & No. 4; and Miss Bennett, of Vermont, in 
No. 8. miss Park has been promoted to No. 5. With these 
exceptions, the teachers are all the same as last year.—— 

Harroun has secured a school in Worth county.—— 
Belle T. Hudson, a former Cerro Gordo teacher, has ac- 
coped a position as teacher in the Nebraska Deaf Mute 
school at Omaha.—Leni Gardner, primary teacher in 
Plymouth schools, devoted four weeks of her vacation to 
attending Col. Parker’s Summer Institute at Normal Park. 
—Cora Cooley, a former Mason City teacher, has accepted 
a position in the schools of South Pueblo, Colorado, of 
which Prof. Gault is principal——-May Dumbolton, a form- 
er Owen Township teacher, has returned from Huron, D, 
T., and teach a fall term in the Brooks district, Owen 
Township. Tabor College has an able, united hard- 
working faculty who are doing a grand work for South- 


western lowa. Thecollege is soon to have a new balling 





and to grow in numbers and usefulness. 
Todd. who has been engaged on the 


be | ¢ the need of bringing the 


rfect crown disc. They | 


Davis resigned his position of principalship at Case ,and Curtis 


ta, is soon to return and resume his.scientific work here. 
Prof: Houghton was fae connected with the schools of 
ee op 9 ass., but is thoroughly identified with the in- 
terests of Tabor College.—The State University has great- 
ly proupened under the wise administration of - 
b is long and successful experience in the ag ap ~- 
of public schools, State and city, prepared him appre- 
University into close and 
practical sympathy and co-operation with the public schools, 
and it is now recognized as one of the forces that has de- 
veloped the new and extraordina: interest in public 
schools which was manifested so strikingly at Madison in 
the great national meeting, and which be as clearly 
shown in the New Orleans Exposition. State Supt. Ack- 
ers and ‘“‘all hands” seem to be enthusiastically at work in 
preparing for thateducational exhibit. B. G. NoRTHROP. 
An effort is being made in Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
to raise money for the endowment of a chair of History, to 
be occupied by a woman. Miss H. J. Cooke is actively en- 
gaged at the t in raising the money. 


ILLINOIS.—The trustees of Knox College have done a 
most laudable act in securing the services of Rev. Rich 
Edwards, LL.D., as general agent for Knox College. Dr. 
Edwards is an educator of wide reputation, the author of 
several standard educational works, and a man of great in- 
tellectual vigor and culture. —Cook county (the county in 
which Chicago is located) has over 600 teachers. A num- 
ber receive salaries from $1,500 to $2,000, and upward. Mr 
A. G. Lane, still a comparatively young man, has been 
county superintendent for fifteen years. The salaries all 
through the county are such that teachers of professional 
training can be secured for nearly all the schools. It is 
doubtful whether there is a county in any other State that 
has a better showing.—T. M. B. 


MINNESOTA.—The meeting of the State Teachers’ A&Sso- 
ciation has been postponed one year on account of the prep- 
arations that are making for the National exhibit at New 
Orleans. $150 has been voted by the State for the exhibit. 


MISSISSIPPI.—A number of short Institutes were held 
by Gen. Smith and his co-laborers at places between Boone- 


prevailed and much good accomplished. 


MISSOURI.—Mr. W. P. Kelly has been chosen principal 
of the Smithton school, and Mr. W. T. Irey of the Clar 
burg school.——Prof. Wallace E. Grube, of Wegeeae 
Penn., has been elected vice-president of Clarks ary Se 
demy. Mr. E. A. Cochran, of Boonville, succeeds Mr. 8. 
Ww. Oreasiey, deceased, as superintendent of Cooper Co. 

Henderson Academy, Webster county, J. W. Thomas, 
principal, has a healthy location, moral and social commu- 
nity, no dramshops, ee yw instruction, and good disci- 

line. Expenses unusually light—board, $7 to$8 per month } 
Fuition, $1.25 to $8 per month.——Nevada’s public schools 
are a standing evidence of the prosperity of the city. Last 
year the princ and nine assistants did the work. This 
year they employ a superintendent and fourteen teachers. 
he present enrollment (at the close of the third week) is 
eight hundred. The course of study has been revised, and 
the work of the high school extended. The teachers are 
able and earnest, and everything promises a pleasant and 
prosperous year’s work. 


MICHIGAN.—The schools of Lansing are pre un- 
der Supt. Howell, who is very generally liked ——Miss Kate 
Donovan, of Ionia, has .< a position in the Lansing 
central school.—Miss Belle Parsons, of Detroit, has ac- 
cepted a ition as instructor in elocution in a Los Angelos, 
Cal., emy.—aA new school opened Sept. Ist, at Fen- 
ton, called the Eastern Michigan Normal School and Com- 
mercial College. F.M. Harding is principal and has four 
assistants. ——A new female seminary has been opened in 
Monroe, by Miss Mary Morton and Miss Belle Noble, assist- 
ed by four other ladies, instructors in Latin, drawing, art 

painting, music, and pocpesasecy studies. —— The nex 

meeting of the St. Clair county Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Capac the last of November.—Alma school has 
an herbarium consisting of 800 specimens. It was put up 
by O. J. Stilwell, in a neat case of shelves, each family oc- 
cupying a separate shelf. The fern family is represented by 
10 specimens, the Composite and Rose by 70 each. 


N. Y. STATE.—Institute Conductor C. T. Barnes wil 
hold an institute at Moravia the week beginning Oct. 20th, 
and at Potsdam, Oct. 27th.—Vassar College is considering 
the advisability of abolishing prize-giving ; it creates too 
much jealousy. 

The Lewis County Teachers’ Institute will be held at 
Martinsburgh, the week commencing Oct. 20th. Instruc- 
tors, Prof. J. H. French. Ph.D., Prof. C. T. Pooler, A.M. 
—*he St. Lawrence County Teachers’ Institute will be 
held in Potsdam, the week commencing Oct. 27th, and will 
be conducted by Prof. C. T. Barnes and Prof. Elisha 





NEBRASKA.—Dodge county offers a prize for the best 
outline map of North America, and one for the best map of 
Nebraska. Competition limited to the pupils of the schools 
of the county. 

Under the supervision of Prof, W. V. Miller, the schools 
of Washington county are taking front rank. Chiefly 
through his efforts, the teachers’ association of the county 
has won State recognition.——Supt. Kerr, of Blair, reports 
the largest enrollment in the history of the schools of that 

lace.—Miss Lizzie Blanchard. a ety teacher of abil- 
hy leaves Fremont for Pine Ridge Indian agency, to tarry 
with her brother, Hon. George F. Blanchard. This is a 
loss not only to the schools, but to her associate teachers, 


the schools at Scribner under favorable auspices.——Prof. 
O. C. Hubbell, of praatengn, oes to Fairfield.—Principal 
D. E. Reese, of Ashland, has me one of the noble arm 
of Benedicts.—Prof. M. C. Lytle, of Ohio, takes ch: 
the schools at Laramie City, ata ~~, of $1,400.——Mrs. 
M. M. Munger, formerly o ‘Nebraska ity, is the new prin- 
cipal at Firth._——H. R. Edwards, from the Illinois State 
ormal School, takes charge of the schools at Bennett.—— 
H. B. Larrabee, Supt. elect at Falls City, is one more of the 
large number of tern school men who have recently 
found homes in Nebraska. He is heartily welcomed to dur 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—The State Teachers’ 


Wm. C. Todd, of Atkinson, is said to have given $1, to 
found a scholarship at uth, of which no one 
— uses intoxicating liquors or tobacco can have the ben- 
efit. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A new Gager unease Pin ok 





tng Malthe. full eulpenes i ton pm As 
a 
chenical, Sanitary engineering will be taught.—. 


Ile and Ellisville during the summer. Much enthusiasm” 


in whose esteem she holds a high place.——Dr. Beery opens | 


Association’ 
will hold its next meeting at Concord, Oct. 24th and 25th. 
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The Columbia county Institute, under the direction of Supt. 
J. 8. Grimes, will be held at oe emery 
Dec. 29th. Prof. Thomas M. Balliet, Dr. Groff, Robert J. 
Burdette, Dr. Everett, and Prof. Sanford are to be amon; 
the instructors and lecturers.——The teachers and pupils 0: 
the Hazleton-borough schools attended the International 
Electrical Exhibition at Philadelphia on Oct. 3d and 4th. 
——The Carbon county Institute will be held during the 
week acne mg te ov. 24th.——The Hazle township teach- 
ers re-o) eir semi-monthly Institute Aug. 29th. 
District Supt. B. J. Mooney was elected president and Mar- 
tin Mulhall secretary. Natural philosophy, grammar, men- 
tal philosophy, ng and theory of teaching were adopted 
e studies to be yn oma by the teachers di the en- 
ae year.—The Potter county Institute was held at 
Coudersport the week of Sept. 29th-Oct. 2d. Miss Jean 
Johnson, of Elmira, N. Y., gave instruction on literature 
and vocal sTqnetics ; Prof. Thomas M. Balliet, of the 
Cook County Normal School, I1., gave instruction in arith- 
metic and psychology, and Miss H. E. Brooks, of Scran- 
ton, gave & number of lessons on civil government and 
ap cal school work. Prof. George P. Beard, of the Cen- 
State Normal School, delivered three ad .—Pot- 
ter is noted for being the only county in the State that has 
a lady as county superintendent. Miss Buckbee, the Supt., 
in spite of — | disadvantages, has raised the schools to a 
egree of efficiency.——The Central State Normal 
School, located at Lock Haven, opened in September, with 
an unexpectedly large number of students, Prof. George P. 
Beard, a man of recognized abitity and scholarship, and of 


wide experience in normal school work, has been elected 
princi Several other new members of the faculty were 
elected at the opening of the term, all of whom are persons 


of reputation, of thorough training and experience in the 
work of teaching. Mrs. Martha K. McKay, who is a grad- 
uate of the Oswego Training School, N. Y., and had charge 
of the training department of that school for four years, 
has been secured as Superintendent of the Model School, or 
Practice Department. The school, under its new adminis- 
tration, a the confidence of the citizens of Lock Ha- 
ven, as well as of the educators of the State, and has a 
pro ture. 
Mr John Lehr, of Northampton county, one of the Kutz- 
town students, is filling the position of teacher of natural 
science, in the State University of Iowa.——Dr. Edw. Greg- 
ory, of Monroe county, is a candidate for the legislature. 
——Mr. A. RK. Ritter, of Emaus, has taken the school which 
Mr. Rambo had last year, at Thomaston, Tex-—E. I. 
Wolfe has been appointed teacher of the Penn Haven 
Junction school, in Carbon county.——Miss Mary A. Mul- 
hall, for four years a teacher in Schuylkill county, has ac- 
comee a similar position in Hazle township.——Prof. T. M. 
et has been an instructor at nearly every county insti- 
tute in the State this year. Like Hon. H. Houck, wher- 
ever he has been, he is unanimously recalled. His efficient 
instruction and gentlemanly manners win for him friends 
wherever he goes, and it can be truly said that no educator 
stands higher in the minds of a — en superinten- 
dents and teachers than does Prof. Balliet.——Hen 
F. Dirk, formerly of Johnston, has succeeded D. D. David- 
son, as om of the Drifton schools.——John J. Burke 
is prince of the Jeddo schools during this year. 


TENNESSEE.—The Institute of the teachers of De Kalb, 
Smith and Wilson counties was held at Alexandria, Oct. 
4th. On the program was a course study for country 
schools, by H. L. Gross. Discussion by all. Methods in 

phy exemplified, T. O. Baker; Should the parent or 
teacher select the course of study for the children ? J. L. 
Boon, discussion by all; Schodl government, J. T. Willi- 
ams, and History, L. H. Fries. 


VERMONT.—The Johnson Normal School opened mf 
ciously Sept. 4th, under the management of ee ae 
Campbell and a corps of able assistants. 





OUTLINE OF WORK FOR MIND CLASS. 





THIRD WEEK OF STUDY. 

See No. ITI. Sept. 6th. 

1. What is abstraction? Is it attention? State 
reasons. 

2. State methods of cultivating abstraction in 
young children. What is of prime importance, 
and how can it be intensified? 

8. How does 4 child gain an abstract idea of a 
name word? What is the meaning of the expres- 
sion ‘* abstract idea?” 

4. How can children be given the correct idea of 
a mountain? Of an ocean? Of England? Of the 
world? Is it ‘possible to have an abstract idea of 
goodness, love, beauty, etc.. without an association 
with some tangible object? 

6. State your idea of an abstract quality? Is 
such a quality possible? State reasons. 

7. What is mathematical abstraction? What is 
meant by the expression, ‘thinking abstractly 
of quantity”? Is such thinking possible. 

8. How long can children keep their minds upon a 
single object of thought, to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts? 





Notrs.—(a) New members are requested to read 
the ‘‘ Rules” in No. 12, Oct. 4th; page 187. 

(©) Soon we shall forward numbers to members 
of the class and call for a specimen paper, which 
we shall correct and print asa guide to others in 
making their corrections. 

(c) There is no pecuniary charge. 


' A LARGE painting of Mrs. James K. Polk, which was 
presented by the ladies of Tennessee, has been hung in 
the Green room of the White House as a companion 
Piece to the portrait of Mrs, R.,H.,Hayes, 











EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





SUGGESTIVE HINTS. 


PREPARED FOR THE NEW HAVEN, CONN., SCHOOLS. 
By Samve. T. Dutton, Supt. 


REaDING.—The first steps in teaching reading 
should be preceded by familiar conversation, talks 
about toys, and other objects, and by imitation 
exercises. The first aim is to train pupils to rec- 
ognize and express thought written upon the black- 
board. The so-called ‘‘word method,” and the 
‘sentence method,” are both calculated to lead to 
this result if carefully pursued. The judicious use 
of objects is vital in both methods. As the sentence 
is the unit of thought, the sooner children can read 
complete sentences the better. Train them to grasp 
and read the thought of a sentence as a whole. 
Seek early for silent reading and sight reading. 
Let conversation and reading be so blended that 
conversational tones may always be secured. After 
four or five months on the vocabulary of Monroe’s 
chart, introduce other reading matter, using both 
script and print. It is better to read the first half 
of several first readers, and then the second half of 
of the same. Be sure that the association of each 
word with its appropriate idea 1s complete. Give 
plenty of drill in the pronunciation of new and 
difficult words. Introduce slow pronunciation and 
phonics as an aid to clear conversation and the 
mastering of new words. Throughout the course, 
be slow to undertake difficult reading matter. 
Read several readers of each grade, or any other 
books and papers that are suitable. Do not read 
the same piece more than three times, and continue 
a reading exercise only so long as the interest of 
the class can be retained. Train pupils to always 
read to some one, Short declamations, or memory 
selections are an aid to good expression. See that 
no bad habits are formed either in position or in 
the use of the voice. In the higher grades, use 
the silent reading test daily, and lay much more 
stress upon mental reading then upon oral read- 
ing. Seek to cultivate such power in grasping the 
thought through the eye as will ensure an effective 
habit of study. Above all things introduce pupils 
to good literature. Success in teaching reading will 
depend largely upon the preparation of the lesson 
which the teacher makes. 

SPELLING.—Spelling is taught to a large extent 
by writing in connection with language exercises; 
but short lessons in oral and written spelling of 
words are necessary in all grades. Do not give 
long lessons at first. Be patient and encourage 
the feeblest efforts. Results in spelling come slowly 
with some pupils, and great care should be taken 
not to require too much. It is well for pupils to 
gain confidence in themselves. This will follow if 
short lessons are given, and if proper skill is used. 

LaNnGuaGE.— While reading is the basis of all 
language teaching, it should be supplemented by 
a variety of exercises calculated to secure facility 
in original oral and written expression. Abundant 
drill should be given to enable pupils to state what 
they know, and to describe accurately what they 
have seen. The common school should teach lan- 
guage as an art, rather than as a science. Any 
exercises which test the thinking and construc- 
tive powers are good for the purpose. The fol- 
lowing are some of the steps to be observed in this 
work. 

Lead pupils to talk freely. Converse with them 
about things at home, or on the street, games, pic- 
tures, animals, and plants. Tell short stories and 
have them reproduce what they can remember. 
Copy accurately from the blackboard such words 
and sentences as are taught in reading. Teach 
capitals and question marks. Place none but ac- 
curate copies before the pupils. Write copies large, 
and in several positions. Introduce dictation gradu- 
ally. Give each sentence distinctly but once. Erase 


| all incorrect words when seen on slate or black- 


board. Copy from the reader on slate or black- 
board. insist upon neatness and accuracy. Learn 
and write memory selections. Use pictures as sug- 
gestions of oral or written description and imagina- 


-+ 





five stories. Dictation, description, and letter- 
writing belong to all grades. Teach punctuation 
marks as they occur. Make every lesson a lan- 
guage lesson and correct all errors in grammar 
and pronunciation. Encourage originality in state- 
ment when reciting. Abstracts of lessons in 
Geography and History may be written. Teach 
thoroughly all kinds of letter-writing. Use ‘ Les- 
sons in English,” and ‘‘ Language Lessons,” as in- 
dicated in the tabular view. Teach the parts of 
speech, the sentence, analysis of the sentence, and 
give some practice in parsing with application of 
the rules of syntax. 

PRIMARY NuMBER.—Teach with objects all the 
facts in each successive number. Provide a variety 
of object3, such as blocks, splints, pebbles, beans, 
and forms cut from pasteboard, as circles, squares, 
triangles. Proceed no faster than is consistent 
with thorough work. Allow no hesitation. Teach 
all possible combinations and separations. Use no 
written figures for at least one half year. Devise 
many original concrete problems. Introduce figures 
by means of objects. Show a number of objects, 
then the correspond ng figures. Teach all the 
simple combinations and separations objectively. 
Add small columns of numbers on slate. Begin to 
associate Roman with Arabic numbers. Combine 
slate work with practice in rapid combination. 
Teach the simple fractions. Use U. S. money, 
liquid, dry, long, and time measure. 

ARITHMETIC.——Give constant attention through- 
out the course to the fundamental rules. Have daily 
practice in rapid mental computation. In teaching 
all topics let the order be—1. Practice; 2. Princi- 
ples; 3. Rules. Teach with special care Interest, 
Discount, Measurement, and Mensuration. 

PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.—Prepare for the teaching 
of Geography by giving lessons on place and direc- 
tion. Teach the terms front, back, left, right, and 
the cardinal points. Also, draw school-yard and 
block. Give lessons on plants and animals with 
ideas on climate, and general notions of land, water, 
air. Observe and describe the clouds, sea shore, 
rain, snow, hail, etc. Make each lesson tell in de- 
veloping language. Study map of city. Locate 
rivers, harbors, sounds. Teach the elementary 
facts of Physical Geography from natural scenery. 
Use sand also in teaching the different forms as: 
hill, mountain, river, plain, bay, ocean, cape, etc. 
Study different forms of water, as fog, clouds, rain, 
snow, hail. * 

GEOGRAPHY AND History.—Our course of lessons 
is not intended to make the study of Geography 
less in importance, but rather to intensify the 
interest of the pupils by adding the coloring of 
history. Throughout the elementary course the 
use of sand is recommended in preference to map 
drawing for teaching form and relief of con- 
tinents. This will afford more time for the learn- 
ing of facts. 

In the higher course, the drawing of accurate 
maps should be sought for. Slight changes are 
made in the scheme so that Geography is continued 
through the eighth grade, and the United States 
and Europe receive an amount of time propor- 
tionate to their importance, This part of the 
plan should not be overlooked. The teaching of 
the topics in history is optional with teachers, and 
no one should try to do more than can be done 
well. The aim should be to stimulate pupils to 
search for facts bearing on the countries as they 
are studied, and to train them to contribute the 
results of their reading for the benefit of the class. 

Writine.—Writing must be taught both as a 
mental and manual exercise. Correct ideas of 
forms must be fixed in the mind and sufficient 
practice given to enable the pupil to make the 
letter accurately. In giving the first lessons in 
writing be sure and have the pupil follow the teach- 
er as she makes the forms. 

To be able to rivet the attention of a class at this 
point is evidence of undoubted skill. Make the 
copies frequently. Make them large. Have pupils 
make them with the teacher. Have all work upon 
slate, paper and blackboard done neatly. Correct 
all bad habits of sitting and holding the pen, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HOW A BOY WAS RUINED. 


A LESSON FOR TEACHERS. 

Although the following incident is especially in. 
tended for parents, it as well applies to teachers, 
The lesson it teaches is fearful. Not only are the 
temporal interests of our pupils in our keeping, 
but their eternal as well. Thisis not a fancy sketch, 
but true to the life. Teachers! think how ruin 
comes and how we may cause it. Habits leading 
to moral death must be crushed at once, or the tiny 
rivulet will become a broad river, and rush on with 
its raging waters, boiling, foaming, and plunging 
over the rocks and precipices to inevitable ruin. 
Then there is no remedy. We can only stand and 
look with heaving hearts and tearful eyes. Now 
there is hope. That child, so meek, mild, and 
gentle, whose every motion is so affectionate, 
impulsive, and lovely, may become by alittle wrong 
training, a very monster of cruelty, We cannot, 
we must not sleep at our post. Up and be doing, 
dear teachers, to keep our children from forming 
habits and tendencies of wrong doing. Build around 
their lives and hearts safeguards of strong pur- 
pose, as high as the love andstrength of duty and 
principle will permit. Buthereis the incident. It 
is by Mrs. L. V. Stowe, and copied from the Golden 
Rule. 

‘*Passing through the village cemetery of S—, 
where had just been deposited in his last slumber a 
young man cut off in his full strength suddenly, 
we who had known him long, from earliest child- 
hood, could not repress the feeling of nameless 
horror at his untimely end. What, dead! Yes, 
died cursing those around and blaspheming his 
Maker. Memory took me back afew years. Isaw 
a lad some twelve or thirteen years of age standing 
in a neighbor’s house angrily denying a charge of 
a petty theft of asilver dime from the neighbor's 
child. Henry asked to see it, and pretended to 
hand it back but he didn’t ‘I want my dime,” 
said the weeping boy to his father, who just then 
came into the room where the boys were playing 
together. ‘ Henry M——, have you seen Charlie’s 
money ?” ‘‘I gave it back to him.” Oh, papa ! he 
didnt; he tells astory, indeed he does. I saw him 
put his hand in his pocket.” ‘‘ Of course, vou have 
no objection to let me see the contents of your 
pocket, Henry,” said Mr. L—— sternly. For an- 
swer the lad turned pale. ‘‘No, I won’t,” he scream- 
ed, and in an instant darted out the open door and 
ran toward his home. Mr. M——. quietly and 
quickly followed, 


He reached Mr. M——’s in time to hear angry 
voices denouncing his name in no measured terms. 
As he approached the open door he was assailed 
with a torrent of angry abuse. 

““ Want to search my boy’s pocket, do you? 
Take him to bealiar and a thief, do you? Getout 
of my sight, you insolent cur, or you will get the 
chastisement you deserve.” 

Mr, L—— had not spoken a word, for he was as- 
tonished beyond measure, as he had always con- 
sidered Walter M——a respectable and honest 
man, 

To say he was surprised, would fall short of the 
truth. He was shocked at his reception. Henry 
had hurriedly told his story, and now stood defi- 
antly by with a malicious smile of triumph upon his 
face, as he scanned Mr. L——’s sorrowful bearing. 

“Neighbor M——,” he began, ‘‘I did not come 
here to cause trouble. In a word or two I will state 
facts. Our boys were playing together. My broth- 
er Charles gave my little Charlie, (his namesake, 
you know) a bright new dime this morning. He 
had it in his pocket showing it to Henry, who ask- 
ed to look at it. Then, as Charlie claims, pretended 
to hand it back, but did not. I came in and found 
him crying and looking for his lost treasure, say- 
ing Henry had kept it, which your sondenies. I 
suggested looking in his pocket, which he refused 
todo angrily and ungraciously, leaving instantly 
for home, and I resolved to follow and we would 
together get ai the truth. If my child was in the 


might grieve me—nor did I doubt you would feel 
the same, and—” 

‘Yes, help prove my boy a thief anda liar. No, 
thank you for your good opinion of my child. No, 
we will not have another word. Ishall believe 
Henry; he is innocent. Steal your money! No, 
indeed. Henceforth we are strangers.” 

Mr. L—— turned sadly away. 

‘T hope, neighbor, you will live to see this differ- 
ently. It is a hasty step to defend a child if he has 
done wrong. I am satisfied Henry has Charlie’s 
money unless he has thrown it away ; if so, shielding 
him now will be perhaps a turning point in the 
downward path. He will never grow upa good 
man with sin covered and unconfessed. Reflect, 
my friends, before it is too late, for your child’s 
sake. It is only thekindest feelings that prompt my 
words, as I trustI am achild of the same Master 
we both profess to serve, And this question we 
must meet again before the Judge of all the earth. 
I must leave it with him. Good morning.” 

Did he speak prophetically ? Years passed, the 
boy was a man, wicked, low, and a curse to the 
community. From the hour he took little Charlie’s 
money he was a changed lad. Seldom was he seen 
in the house of God. Never in his old seat in the 
Sunday-chool. He would play truant, feign sick- 
ness, or pretend he had attended church and satin 
a back seat—if questioned —when away with un- 
godly companions. His parents saw, how reckless 
he had become; in vain he was admonished and 
weptover: he laughed all their prayers and tears 
toscorn. His mother died grieving over her way- 
ward son; his father soon followed and was Jaid 
by her side. But the end soon came. The iron 
hand of the laws checked his mad career for a 
time. When again free, he one day carelessly trod 
on a rusty iron nail, penetrating hisfoot. He took 
little notice of the slight wound; laughed and sang 
his ribald songs; but suddenly the song hushed be- 
tween his set teeth, he hissed terrible oaths, and 
died with a curse on his lips. 

Teachers, read this to every parent you can resch. 
You can do no better service to your patrons than 
by convincing them of the immense importance 
this life sketch teaches. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 








I have taken your JOURNAL since June, and find it 
invaluable. 


I do enjoy the INsTITUTE so much, especially the let- 
ter column. T. E. McCHESNEY. 


An old teacher says that she retained more practical 
good from your paper than any other. A. J. H. 


The ScHOOL JOURNAL is the brightest educational pa- 
per in the country. H. R. WalrrE. 
Boston. 


Where can I get a work suitable as a guide for object 
teaching in a primary department ? . H. 

[{‘‘ Education by Doing” is designed for such work. 
Pub. by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York.—Ebs. ] 

I take quite a number of school journals, but I like 
the New York ScHooL JourNAL best. I could not well 
do without it. Supt. G. W. A. LUCKEY. 

Ind. 

I consider the INSTITUTE a very valuable paper, and 
have recommended it to a number of my friends. It is 
rightly named, I think, for it is an Institute in itself. 

I have a little normal class of five beside my common 
school, and I am leading them in the study of the 
‘‘ New Education.” Three of them take your INSTITUTE, 
and one besides myself take your JouRNAL. S. E. E. 

I have taken the JouRNAL for nearly three years, and 
I think there is no better on educational work. It is so 
full of live and interesting facts, just the thing for every 
teacher. J. K. DENGMAN, 

Your papers are regarded with much favor by a 
large proportion of the teachers in our county, many of 
whom declare that they would be lost without ‘it. e 
sincerity of this will be shown by the large subscription 
list from our county. P. B. 

I have given your SCHOOL JOURNAL a careful exam 
ination, and I feel that I have not language to express 
my high appreciation of it. If every teacher in this 
country could be induced to read it regularly and care- 
fully, 1t would make a great improvement in their 
methods of teaching. F. J. A, 

Co. Supt., West Va. 

I have taken several Educationals in the past, but 
none of them came up to your paper. I could not 
teach without it, The ‘‘Golden Thoughts” and the 
music have been especially valuable to me. I wish ev 
ery teacher could prevailed upon to take it, for I 





wrong, I would wish to know it—however much it 
B crs Me's 








to do as how to do, and the JOURNAL, it, seems to me, 
makes the,way very clear, aut  N, KE. 


think the great lack of our teachers is not so much what 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live teacher after mo 
or they can be written out and distributed amo! 
one may be written on the black-board each day] 


THE table of interest—the dinner table. 


EARLY and provident fear is the mother of safety.— 
BURKE. 


ACCUSE not nature, she hath done her part, do thou 
but thine.—MILTon. 


Drop yourself to the ground from the rear of any 
vehicle when the horses are running away, if you 
must get out at all. 

AIM to live so well that the world will demand your 
services while living and learn of your death with 
regret. 

TRUE principle is the soul's real estate ; invest largely 


in that and you will never become bankrupt.—M. M. 
FARNSWORTH. 








“Claas, OF 


IF we always do the duties of the present hour wecan 
never be ‘‘ behind time.” 


Wuart an index is to a book aschool-boy’s character is 
to his future life-—M. M. FaRNsworts. 


IMPATIENT people water their miseries and hoe up 
their comforts.—SPURGEON. 


It is well to think well. 
Horace MANN. 


I FEEL within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A stall and quiet conscience. 
~-SHAKESPEARE. 


OF all bad things by which mankind are cursed 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 
—R. CUMBERLAND. 


SPEAK gently, kindly, to the rs 
Let no harsh term be io. 
= have enough they must endyre, 
ithoutan unkind word. 
--DAViIp BaTEs, 


WE rise by the things that are ‘neath our feet, 
By what we have mastered by good or gain, 
By the pride deposed, and the sion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


It is divine to act well.— 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 


We have been accustomed from week to week to publish the 
current news, domestic and toreign, not for the purpose of giv- 
ing our readers an account of what they can better find in the 
daily press, but as a suggestion for school-room use. The news 
items may be culled from the papers by teachers and pupils. A 
certain time in the week may be devoted to the discussion of 
these extracts. Now, it is very evident that the simple reading of 
them would do no good, for allusion and names are frequen 
used that need explanation. Pupuils should be accustomed to 
intelligent questions, care being taken that the discussion does 
not become trivial. A large map of the world should always be 
kept in sight of the pupils. It is essential that reference be fre- 
quently made to it by pupils—and —_ by tbe teacher when no 
pupil is able to point out localities. An inte nt conv 
coneerning current events, properly conducted, will be the 
means of great good in several directions not necessary here to 
point out. What we shall give from week to week will be for the 
purpose of suggesting appropriate matter, and the questions 
which the pupils may lead to ask if the proper spirit is encour- 





FOREIGN. 

An international Conference will be held in Berlin to discuss 
the West African question. 

Col. Stewart, a companion of Gen. Gordon's, was massacred at 
Dongola, while on his way down the Nile to open communica- 
tions with the British staff. 

The Chinese lost 600 men in an engagement with the French at 
Kep. 

David Green, a New York inventor, died suddenly in Paris, 

Twenty persons were killed by an explosion of fire-damp in 
Moravia. 

A tornado in Catania, Italy, destroyed three thousand dwellings 
and devastated the country. 

Eleven pupils in the School of Agriculture of Bordeaux were 
fatally poisoned by eating mushrooms. 

The anniversary of the discovery of America was celebrated in 
Paris. 

DOMESTIC. 

A new Southern ratiroad from the Atlantic to the West is pro- 
jected. 

A mob in Huntington, Ore., attacked and drove the Chiuamen 
from the town. 

The first steel vessel of the U.S. Navy, the Dolphin, is finished, 
and bas made her trial trip satisfactorily. 

Mesers. Moody and Sankey recently held meetings in Brooklyn. 

The New York Elevated Railroad Company has reduced the 
fare to five centson Sunday. 

The Ohio State election gave about5,000 Republican majority, 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 
Dr. J. J. RYAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I invariably 
epee g it in fevers ; also in convalescence from wast- 


and debilitating diseases, with admirable results. 
I find it a tonic to an condi 








genital vrgans,” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 
Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This isa series of superior excellencies, intelligible, 
attractive, and picturesque. Their mechanism is as 
nearly perfect as can be desired. Internally, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how they could have been made more 
pleasing or more interesting. In plan and arrangement 
they are admirably adapted to the wants of all schools, 
whether graded or not graded. They are weil calcu- 
lated to inspire the reading exercises of the school with 
interest and enthusiasm. No other exercise of the 
school is so important as that of reading. We have few 
good readers. The great error of the schools hitherto 
has been to make this exercise mechanical, to utter 
sound without sense, and to pronounce words without 
thought. Any experienced teacher who gives this series 
of readers a careful perusal, must see that every pupil 
in whose hands they are placed will soon become so 
much interested in the subject, that he will forget that 
he is reading words, and will express simply the 
thought. The authors of the series have been remark- 
ably successful in treating this element in the art of 
reading ; and the publishers have conferred a lasting 
benefit upon the children and youth of the present gen- 
eration, by placing within their reach the means of 
cultivating this important and chief element in the 
reading art, a benefit that will be carried far into the 
future. 

The series embraces five numbers. The first number is 


New York and 


. designed for beginners. The word-method is recommend- 


ed as being the most natural and practical, because words 
are representations of objects and actions, while letters 
convey to the pupil no meaning whatever. Still those 
who prefer the alphabetic method of teaching children 
to read will find number 1 as well adapted to their 
method as any other book. This number, as well as 
the more advanced readers, anticipates the importance 
of frequent reviews, so essential to rapid and thorough 
advancement of pupils. These reviews are so planned 
that they may be used for dictation spelling exercises. 

The pronunciation of the words in the spelling re- 
views are indicated by the diacritical marks of Web- 
ster, and may be used for oral spelling or phonic drill. 

Tle script exercises are free from superfluous lines 
and flourishes, and yet have grace and beauty. To pre- 
vent the monotone and cultivate flexibility of voice, 
the lessons are largely conversational in style. The 
book is beautifully and copiously illustrated, 

In No. 2, the characteristic features of the First 
Reader are continued. The reading matter is conversa. 
tional, the gradation careful and systematic, and the 
script of large size, beautifully accurate in form. Lan- 
guage lessons, presenting a great variety of methods, are 
introduced in this. number. 

In No. 3, the like conversational character of the 
reading matter is continued, more advanced of course 
in thought and diction. The illustrutions are less nu- 
merous than they are in No. 1 and No. 2, but exquis- 
itely firm and artistic. The script of this number is of 
a size suited to correspondence, and is beautiful as well 
as accurate in form. The language lessons are numer- 
ous and comprehensive, and tend to develop perception, 
to cultivate oral expression, and to form habits of giv- 
ing written expression to thought. One excellent fea- 


“ture is the distribution of articulation exercises through- 


out the book. The maxims for memorizing included 
in the text are not the least important of the many ex- 
cellent features of the book. 

In No. 4 the style of the reading matter is somewhat 
changed, more descriptive than conversational. The 
selections are judiciously made, and are of a nature 
to rouse enthusiastic interest as well as to impart a 
large amount of infurmation. One feature of these 
books is worthy of special notice. The graded charac- 
ter of the reading lessons in any one book is such, that 
the pupil advances from it to the succeeding book with 
as much ease as he steps from one lesson to the next. 
It is pre-eminently a graded series. 

The language lessons of the Fourth Reader are of a 
character calculated to awaken observation and induce 
habits of thought and reflection. 

In No. 5 the reading matter is of a still higher grade, 
the historical style introduced in No. 4 being continued. 
Seventeen pages at the beginning of this number are 
devoted to special instruction in Elocution, under the 
heads of Pronunciation and Expression. The rules are 
simple, clear, and concise, and the explanations and il- 
lustrations under each intelligible to any pupil suffi- 
ciently advanced to use the book. On page 31 is found 


the Phonic Chart, containing a list of the elementary 
sounds with their equivalents.~ The literature of this 
number is not too abstruse nor too difficult for the class 
of pupils for which the book is intended, but pleasing, 
interesting, and intelligible. 

We are glad to notice that Messrs. Barnes and Co. 
have in course of preparation a Collegiate Reader in- 
tended for High Schools and Academies. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, For 
REFERENCE AND CASUAL INFORMATION. Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. Wholesale 
Price, $3.60. 

This Atlas has been prepared and arranged to serve a 
very definite purpose in the home and family library. 
Itis something different from a geography, und some- 
thing more than a reference atlas; yet it partakes of 
the nature of both. As a text-book, it will serve excel- 
lently the purpose of home instruction, and will become 
in the family a most useful adjunct to the lessons 
learned in the school. In addition to this, it will meet 
the need of a comprehensive atlas for reference and in- 
formation. No other work with which we are acquaint- 
ed meets these very important ends. This Atlas will 
fill the requirements of all who, either as private stu- 
dents or teachers, desire to have a genuine modern 
authority at hand in tie library or upon the school 
table. 

This work is the outgrowth of many years of geo- 
graphical authorship and publication. The publishers 
of this Atlas are also publishers of the popular and 
accurate geographical text-books of Prof. William 
Swinton, and he has gathered together a mass of ma- 
terial covering the entire range of the special geography 
of the United States. This has been carefully corrected 
from time to time, and kept up to date, by the aid of 
the best especial students and the mogt reliable official 
and professional authorities in every part of the coun- 
try. This matter has been thoroughly siftd and re- 
arranged with much additional material, and appears in 
its present form, representing the labor of more than 
fifteen years on the part of the authors and publishers, 
and an outlay of fully one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The work is consequently as nearly correct as 
any book of this kind can be. Its maps have been pre- 
pared with great care. In: them is presented a vast 
amount of valuable information, In all of the maps 
of the states the counties are accurately delineated and 
the railroads laid down. In general appearance, as color- 
ing, and press work, the greatest care has been taken, 
so that to the practiced eye their beauty is apparent. 
We commend it to our readers as accurate aud reliable. 
It certainly will prove a lasting service to readers and 
students every where. 


INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER. William T. Harris, 
A.M., LL.D., and Andrew J. Rickoff, A.M. New York, 
Boston, and Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. 

In schools where attendance is unbroken ‘save by the 
short winter and summer vacations, it is often advisable 
to allow classes that have completed the Third Reader 
to use another book affording an easy introduction to 
the methods of study required in the Fourth Reader. 
While the need of such an introductory course has fre- 
quently been felt, the present publication is one of the 
earliest to supply the desideratum. 

The Language Lessons following each section and 
pertaining to literary allusions, matters of history, geog- 
raphy, etc., which are likely to escape the reader's no- 
tice, is a commendable feature of great practical 
value, and leads to a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject, making the reader familiar with facts that bear 
directly on other studies. The Sentence-Study, designed 
to make the pupil familiar with the relations of one 
part of a sentence with another, help him also to a 
critical analysis of the sense and construction. 

The book has many standard pieces of proven value, 
suchas Hiawatha’s Hunting, Androcles and the Lion, 
The Old Oaken Bucket, etc. ; it contains, among other 
things, the parable of The Prodigal Son. Many selec- 
tions of historical interest appear, such as the Voyage 
of Columbus, and the Battle of Lexington. Great va- 
riety is shown in these selections, which evince care and 
discrimination, and in typographical matters the work 
shows those high excellencies characteristic of the 
series. The illustrations are especially worthy of avctice, 
being abundant, original and of artistic merit, unusual 
in text books. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Miss L. A. 
Chittenden. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 90 cts. 

This work is prepared for the lower grades of the 
High School. The object is to furnish, with as little 





—$— 
as, even before the pupil has attained the maturity of 
mind necessary for the formal study of rhetoric, wi] 
enable him to become a tolerably correct composer ; at 
least to avoid the blunders, if nut to acquire the graces, 
of composition. An important step toward original 
writing is found in the Developments. This is half 
way between the wholly reproductive and the wholly 
original. Here the imagination is called into play in 
supplying the details of aplot, only the outlines of 
which are given. To several of the Developments, hints 
have been added to guide and encourage the pupil. 
The Development is the exact opposite of the Repro. 
duction. The Development adds the details, the Repro- 
duction omits them; the matter furnished for the 
Development is much shorter than the required essay, 
the matter furnished for the Reproduction is much 
longer. The next step beyond the Reproduction in the 
line of condensation, is the Summary. The matter 
given for the Summary is much greater than for the 
Reproduction, and the required essay may be made 
shorter. The object of the Summary is brevity of ex- 
pression and grasp of thought. 

The plan of this book is outlined in the foregoing de- 
scription of its arrangement. In carrying out this 
order the author has considered: Punctuation and 
Capitals. Transformation of Elements; Principles of 
Expression ; Letter Writing ; The Paraphrase ; and Ad- 
ditional Material for Composition. Under each of these 
heads we have Exercises in Composition. The work is 
worthy of great commendation. 


THE SCHOLARS’s GEM Book. A collection of short 
and pointed extracts of literature for memorizing. 55 
pages, sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. New York 
and Boston : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Nothing so fully marks the real advance in modern 
school methods as the practice, now very generally ob- 
served, of memorizing many of the finest gems of liter- 
ature. If, in connection with this, some knowledge of 
the author is acquired, and an acquaintance made with 
his most noted works, an important step will be taken 
towards the formation of a “correct literary taste”— 
a step in the line of the truest development. 

The conipiler has aimed, in this book, to present only 
short and pointed extracts from the best writers. An 
index is added, giving, in most instances, the birth- 
place and the time of birth and death of each author, 
together with the names of some of his best writings. 
This list contains many of the choicest books in the 
whole range of literature. 

The pupil should commit perfectly and recite at least 
one extract each week, giving at the same time all the 
useful facts enumerated above, that may be obtained 
from the index. The work of compilation is well 
done. 





Stories by American Authors. VI. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Son’s. 50 cts. 

Queer Stories for Boys & Girls. Edward Eggleston. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

What Tide Remembers. Faye Huntington. New York. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

James Madison. Sydney Howard Gay. Bostun: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.25. 

Captains of Industry. James Parton. 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

How to Write for the Press. G. A. Gaskell. New York: Pub- 
lished by the author. 

Hand-Book on Latin Writing. Preble & Parker. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 55c. 

The Poems of George Eliot. With illustrations. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The New Physics. John Trowbridge. New York: D. Appie- 
ton & Co. 

A Greek Grammar. James Hadley. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 2 

Miss Janet's Old House. Annette Lucille Noble. New York: 
Natl. Temp. Soc. $1.25. 

*49. Joaquin Miller. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 15 cts. 

Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. Edited by Marie Hansen- 
Taylor and Horace E. Scudder. Vols.l andI'. Boston: Hough- 
ton. Mifflin & Co. $4.00 

Melodies of Verse. Bayard Taylor. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.00. 

Text and Verse for Every Day in the Year. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 75 cts. 
A Wonder-Beok for Girls and Boys. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 


Boston: Houghton, 





SUMMING UP THE RESULT OF A YEAR’S TREATMENT. 


A lady patient in Lockport, N. Y., thus sums up the result of a 
year’s Compound Oxygen Treatment : 

“ Tt is now a year since I commenced using the Oxygen, and I 
can readily sum up the results of the Treatment. It is 
hardly too much to say that I am infinitely better. I am stronger in 
every way and rarely suffer now from the utter exhaustion which 
was my usual condition before. I cannot remember the time when 
I have been 8° free from heod1c*e as during the past year. My 
Faw may mys rejoices in my improvement and assures me that I am 

ng to well.” 


Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a hir of 
the discovery and mode of action of this remarkable curative 
t,and a large record of cures in Consumption 
rrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, ma, etc., and a wide range 0 
diseases, will bes ent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN 
1109 and 1111 Girard 8t., Phila. ; hac, 





theory as possible, such a set of directions and exercises 
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A Beautiful Ilustrated Monthly! © For School and 


TREASURE-TROVE. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE 


ABS A 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER! 
Read What the Teachers Say of It: 


Ex-State Supt. Burt of Minnesota, says: 

“T hope you will introduce TREASURE-TROVE into ever, 
family of children in Minnesota. The pupils in our schouv 
cannot make a better investment than to subscribe for it, 
and hers should cc dit to their echools. ”’ 

GRAND HAVEN, MICcH., Sept. 25, 1883. 

It will prove a great aid in development of 7 cul- 
ture and character. E. B. FAIRFIELD, Supt. Schools. 

Jackson, Micu., Dec 18. 1883. 

TREASURE-TROVE cannot fai] to incite a deeper love for 
good reading than most juvenile papers. 

J. B. GLasaow, City Supt. Schools. 
ALBION, MrcH., Dec. 10, 1883. 

TREASURE-TROVE is purein tone, rich in thought and 
interesting in matter, while it is the cheapest paper of its 
kind yet published. E. C. THompson, Supt. Schools. 

MOLINE, ILL, June, 1881. 
lam satisfied that there is no periodical in the field of 
juvenile literature better adapted to instruct, entertain, 
and stimulate the young. W.S. Mack, Supt Schools. 


—o— 


Read What Some Prominent Men Say of It : 


Rev. EpwARD A. RAND says: “The name TREASURE- 
TROVE, is a felicity; you pack in a good deal and itis of 
good quality. You are furnishing an excellent magazine, 
and I see that you have rallied a personal interest in the 
hearts of many young people.” 

Rev. EDWARD Everett HALE, says: “ In TREASURE- 
TROVE I always find something of value.” 

ProF. ALEX’R WINCHELL says: “ I wish I were child 
enough again to spend my hours on its cheerful. pleasant 
pages, for I think to every intelligent child your lively 
columns must prove a literal treasure-trove ” 

Dr. Dio Lewis, Says: “A copy of TREASURE-TROVE- 
came in my way. I glanced over it, became interested and 
then read it from beginning to end with keen enjoyment, a 
thing I seldom do with any paper.” 


_— 


Read What the Boys and Girls Say of It : 


I have taken TREASURE-TROVE three years.I like it bet- 
ter than any other paper I have ever read.—GELANY G., 
Vanceburgh, Wis. 

I am very much pleased with my TREASURE-TROVE; I 
always look forward to its coming with great pleasure. 
I think each number is an improvement on the last.— 
Lucy C. V. 

It affords me great pleasure to read the interesting news 
in TREASURE-TROVE. It is the most interesting paper for 
young people I ever saw. Every number seems better. It 
pleases father and mother to hear it read. It was the only 
thing that comforted me when I was sick.—WILLIE F. 
Goc an, Miss. 





Port CALDEN. 
Ithink more and more of my TREASURE-TROVE each 
month, and I learn a great deal from it CARRIE H. 


WInpsor, Ontario. 
We find TREASURE TrOvE such a delightful visitor! 
Awaiting its coming is like expecting a visit froma very 
dear aunt or uncle who has always something pleasant and 
interesting for us. Devi L. L. and Maup P. L. 


Dozen Good Reasons 


WHY EVERY-ONE SHOULD TAKE 


TREASURE-TROVE. 


1. Because it is attractive. It is full of bright, origi. 
nal reading and artistic illustrations. Nothing stupid 
or uninteresting is found in its pages. 
2, Because its tone is healthy. It contains nothing 
trashy, flashy, or sensational. The mental food it 
furnishes is not cakes and candy. 
3 Because it has something for every-body. In 
* school it helps both the teacher and scholar; in the 
family it is welcome to all, from grandfather down to 
the baby. . 
4. Because it is helpful. It tells its readers what to 
do, how to do, and what they want to know. In the 
School-room it is an excellent Supplementary Reader, and, 
by its spirit and suggestions, awakens the interest of the 
scholars in their studies, thereby greatly aiding the teacher. 
5. Because it is up with the times. It doesn’t “‘stand 
and see the procession go by,” but marches with 
the music. 
6 Because, in price, it is within the reach of all, 
* and is altogether the handsomest, cheapest and best 
magazine of its kind published. It fills a particular place 
that is not occupied by any other juvenile magazine in 
. If you are nota subscriber, send 50 cents by 
Postal note, or in stamps for a year’s subscription. Sam- 
Address 


Home! 
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“TREASURE-TROVE.” 


These are a few of the illustrations that appeared last Winter---specially designed for 
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Publisher’s Department. 


—o-— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The School Journal is published weekly, 50 
— a year, at the following rates, which in- 
u 3 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paid in Advance. 
_ Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


The label on each r shows up to what date 
the subscriber has pa ishers do not by 
that date receive u request from the subscriber that 
oe aeper be discontinued, they will continue to send 
it. paper will, however, at any time 

ter,if thesubscriber 30 d , and remits 
the amount due for the time he has received it. 

The date a 
ped paver shows to what time your subscription 


ibscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from these who wish to make a 
trial of the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 

r changed, should be careful to name not 
y the post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
= to newspapers =, meee sempensnste 
until arrearages are an 2! 
are ordered to be discontinued. — 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL 
t» their friends can have La copies sent 
tree dress. 


from this office to an 
sent on application 
to the Business Man JEAN ISIDORE CHAR- 
LOUIS, 21 Park Place, fy. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Place, New York. 








In our next issue will appear ‘“ Bing- 
ham’s Latin Grammars’” review, which 
has been revised and in great part re-writ- 
ten by W. Gordon McCabe, A.M. Mean- 
while we would advise our readers to give 
the advertisement which ap in an- 
other column a careful reading, as both 
author and reviser have a national reputa- 
tion, to which are added the names of E. 
H. Butler & Co., as publishers, a sufti- 
cient guarantee for the typographical ex- 
cellence of the book. By remitting $1.08 
to the publishers a copy of the book will 
be mailed for examination. 


We desire to invite special attention to 
the advertisement of Harper & Bros., of 
** Hills Principles of Rhetoric,” on the 
first page of this issue. The work has 
been for many years adopted in the High 
Schools of Chicago, and in use in many 
other leading colleges and schools, A few 
of the commendations of leading educa- 
tors are embodied in the advertisement. 
It is an ideal text book. The new edition 
just out will be mailed on receipt of 80 
cents, by Harper & Brothers, of this city. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle’s list of books, for the course of 
reading, 84-85, will be found on the last 

. Not only are the books of great 
Glee to the members of the club, but to all 
students. As the price at which the books 
are offered to members is unusually low, 
inany of our readers should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of joining the 
the club. For particulars address the pub- 
lishers, at 805 Broadway, New York. 


The special attention of our readers is 
called to the advertisement of Clark & 
Maynard, of ‘‘ Reed's Word Lessons,” on 
the last page of this issue. The work is 
one of s, ev.al merit and progressive, and 
cannot fail to be extensively used in class- 
rooms. By sending 25 cents to the pub- 
lishers, at 734 Broadway, this city, a copy 
will be mailed forexamination. 

As this is the season that schools and 
colleges are opening their fall session, it 
‘would be well for our readers to send for 
Eimer & Amend’s catalogue of chemical 
apparatus and chemicals, as the firm is 
one of the oldest and most reliable in 
the city. : 

Some idea may be had of the usefulness 
of Fulton & Eastmans work on Book- 
Keeping from the fact that over 130,000 
“copies have been sold, and the demand 
continues. It has been thoroughly revised, 
and now embodies the suggestions of va 
rious teachers, and is fully up to the 
times and to the .7.—~ requirements 
of such a text-book. Those engaged in 
the study are advised to address the pub- 


nst your name on the address of | Central De 


The great American Tea Co. is a ve 
pular institution with the ladies, wit 
ousekeepers, and those generally that 
love ‘‘ the cup that cheers and not inebri- 
ates.” It is an added attraction to the 
quality of goods offered by this firm that 
80 many presents are made to purchasers 
in the shape of beautiful gold-band and 
moss-rose tea and diuner seits.. We advise 
interested ones to consult the company’s 
advertisement. 


IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
ressage and $3 Carriage Hire, and 


rage 

stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 

n pot. 600 Toa rooms. fitted up at 
a cost of one million do at $1 and upwards 
perday. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with the best. Horse cars stages and 
elevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


We would call the attention of teachers to the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago. 
advertised on another page, as the best means o: 
keeping Bae on desirable positions becoming 
vacant. The work of the agency extends threugh- 
out the United States. Schools desiring teachers 
should not fail to correspond with them, as they 
count among their numbers not only teschers 
looking for places, but teachers who hold per- 
nanent positiens, and who would not make a 
cbange ercent ful preferment. 


R.H.MACY&CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., & 43th St., 


NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


We call Particular Attention to Our Large and 
Attractive Stock of 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS ANB CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, & PLUSHES 


Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLE AND 
° COLORS. 


Linens, Blankets, and Lace Curtains, at Lower 
Prices than Have Ruled for Years. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Send Postal Card for Fall Catalogue which 
will be Ready about October 15. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


c00D VEWS 
1 LADIES! 


Greatest arncomants ever of 

|. Now’s your 

orders for cureeic Druted Peas 
Coffe. nd beautn- 

ful Gold Band or Moss Rose Chilis 















lishers of this work, Messrs. H. B. Nims 
& Co,, Troy, N. Y. 





p Decorat d 
Band paneer Set, or Gold Mos 
Peas Gitkishe AivtcaW ees es 
’ 81 and 33 Vesey St. Naw York, 


NOW READY. 
| BINGHAMS 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


NEW EDITION. 


REVISED AND IN GREAT PART 
RE-WRITTEN 
BY 


W. Gordon McCabe, A.M. 


Head Master ofthe University 
School, Petersburg, Va. 


— o-——- 


PRICE $1.08, 


SENT FOR EXAMINATION, 


E. H: BUTLER & CO. 


Publishers, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 


“IT owe my 
Restoration 


to Health 









to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
mn lady, 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
tching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
‘antile Humors cured by the CUTICURA RuMEDIES. 
CuTicuR« REsoLvent, the new blood purifier, clean- 
ses the blood and perspiration of impurities and pois- 
mous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CuTicurRa, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the r. 

CuTicuRa SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi 
et pogeeate, peegases from CuTicura, is indispensable 
in treating Skin wy Baby Humors, n Blem 
shes, Chap and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely fame and the only 
infallible Bioed Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold eve here. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
‘ents; Resolvent, $1. Potter Duve aND CuxemicaL Co ° 
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3 14 Union Undergarments. 3 14th 
J Vest and Drawers in One. 135.2535 
EQUIPOISE. 
wane Made in all weights 
of Merino, Silk, and 
Cashmere : em i- 
lettes, PrincessSkirts, 
utpr tae, Emancipa} 
tion, Dress Reform, 
yy and Comfort Waists, 


Ban 
Stoc! 
Napkins, etc” Custom work promp' 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
MRS, A. FLET 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Price 32.25. ng Suopertess. Sanitary 


y attended to 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
3RANCH 1199 Broadway near 29th St.,N.Y. 
2°9 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
JFFICES 47 North Eighth St., la 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Ciean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Lauies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, ui fabrics, 
af the most elab styles, cl A F TL 


without » 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, indow Shades, Table -Covers 





, Car 
tc., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
‘kill and most improved appliances. and having sys- 


ema’ anew every + of our business, we 

‘an confidently promise the best results, and unusual 

y prompt return of Correspondence invited. 
8 received and returned by express and mail. 





BARRETT, Band? John SON. ¥. 
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Th's is a standard 
form 


As it is identi-al in its 
relieves the depressi com position with 


- EF. CROSBY Co., 


Composed of the Nerv 
the Embeye of 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Princi of the Ox-Brain and 
Wheut ana Oat. 


AF jon with all physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. 


irritation, 
d5rair-starv «tion. 

“power. It is 
bones, 


For sale by Druggists; or by mail in P. 







brain-matt 
on from intellectual efforts, fatigue ios 
nervous exhaustion. inab 


“ ale brain nutriment 
cure T nervouc diso: a 
the teeth, theskin and nails of children, 


BRAIN WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD. 
56 West Twenty-fifth St.. New York. 
0. Order, Bill, or Postage Stamps, $1. 


it is rapidly absorbed, ard quickly 
loss of memory, or mental irritability. 
tlity to work or study, is but a brain- 
Cpe feeds the hun nerves 
debility. It aidsin the growth 


It directly aids a child te learn, 
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‘ HE NEW FNGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes unequalled facilities for instruc. 
tion in Piano, Organ, Violiu, Voice, aij Or- 
chestral instruments, and Tuning. In the 
A t Department, fr Drawing, Painting, Mod. 
eling and Portraiture. in Modern Lan- 
8, German, French, and It«lian, with 

In English branches, 
In the Coilege of Ora- 
tory, in Vecal, technique, Elocution, RKhe- 
torical Oratory, Dramatic, Lyric Art. In 1} 
New Home excelle' t | oard and nicely furnishe 
rooms, with light, heat, ete, can be had from 
$45 to $75 per term of ten weeks. Tuition from 

to $20 for ten weeks in classes of four. Pri- 
vate Lessons in any department. New Calendar, 
beautifully illustrated, sent free. WINTER 
TERM begins Nov. 24, 1884. Students received 
at any time. 
E. TOURGEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 
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Extract from Preface. 

Some of the dialogues, recitations and declamations 
gathered in this volume have appeared in the pages 
of the ScHoot Journnat, They are fresh short, 
easy to be comprehended, have life and spirit in 
them, and are well fitted for the ave scholars 
of our schools. The field has been found open and 
inviting, Many of the dialogues offered to teachers 
employ low and improper lan age; one lately seen 

uires an oath to be uttered [ Others are too difficult 

and most have no pout to them. Every one of this 
collection is available ; especial pains has been taken 
to provide a number ef dialogues in which the charac- 
ters are boys, or girls; these will le especially accept- 
able. To supply the evident demand for bri-ht and 
sparkling dialogues and suitable poems for Tie 
oy 6 
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aimed to present 
without recasting. 








NOW READY. 
A New (Fifth) Edition of 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG, 


Editor of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, etc. 





This standard work, (the first book we publish- 
ed) has been very successi . Published four 
years ago, the demand has been — and to 
meet it we have just printed a new e fifth) 
edition. This edition is greatly improved by a 
new title page, table of contents, and in several 
other respects. 


Olive,cloth. 124 pages Price 75 cts. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, . 
21 Park Place, N.Y 
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